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APOLOGIE 
EPICVRVS, 


As to the three Capttall Crimes whereof 
he is accuſed, 


Written in a Letter, to a Perſon of Honour. 


LOAD? Our beloved EPICVYRYS, baving 
Ro lately learn'd Engliſh, on purpoſe 
Y I2<= to converſe more familiarly with 

you 3 comes now at length to waite 
#pon you,and at your vacant houres to enter- 
taine you with grave diſcourſes , touching 
the Happieſſe of Man's life , . and the right 
meanes of attaining it, Wiſdome.I have no rea- 


ſon to doubt of bis 


welcome & kind reception 
M43 MW 
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by yon,conſidering that hz comes not.but upon 
your frequent, and (IT am confie ent ) hearty 
mnvitations of him; your own? 1gen'ons 
and commendable de fire to be intimmaiely ac- 
muainted with bis Principles , and DoGrine 
of M rralits }, and to Peare him 7 peake / JS awne 
Thoughts parely and | ſincerely, having beene 
the ouly 0Cca from and morive to my aſſiſtance 
of bin in bis Travells frm Greece to this 
Country, and my accommodation of him with 
firch an equipace, . as might be exaGily ſutable 
17 well ty your wiſhes, as to his owneminde. 
Nay more, I hbawvereaſon to preſume, that a 
few dayes Converſ. ation will create in you a 
wy great deareneſ iſe towards him, as well 
vecauſeT am aſſur' d you will ſoone finde him 
what you expecs, a fublime War: a profound 

Fudgement, and a great Maſter of Tempe- 
"ace, Sobreety, Continence, Fortitude and 
!{ 5ther Uertnes , rob a Patr on of Impiety, 
Cluttony , Dralehenneſſe, Luxury .and alt 
knds of Intemperance, as the common people 
_ verng mis-informed by ſuci learned men as 
either did not rightly underſtand, or would 
wot rightly repreſent bis opinions). generally 
CO 


An Apologie for Epicurus. 
conceive him to be; as becauſe I bave per- 
ceived him not only to give ſtrong and live- 
ly hints to ſundry of thoſe ſublime ſpeculati- 
ons, wherewith your thoughts are ſometimes 
delightfully imployed ; but alſo ſolidly to 
aſſert many of thoſe Tenents,which I have of: 
ter beard you defend, with the like Reaſons, 
and hich indeed nothing but the very 
and affebted Ignorance of Superſtition will 
deny. So that, if the Rule hold, that Simili” 
tude of Opinions, is un argument of Sinuli- 
tude in AﬀeStons, and Sinulitude of Aﬀecii- 
ons the ground of Love and friendſhip, cer- 
zainely I am not altogether deſtitute of ſup- 
port for my conjeEture, and conſ equently thas 
you will ſoene admitt him into your boſome, 
and treat bim withall the demonſtrations of 
reſl pe due to ſo excellent a Companion. 
But , as there 1s n9 Beauty withont ſo ome 
moles, no Chryſtall without ſome ſpecks ; ſo 
7s not our EPICVYRVS without his imper- 
fections, and you will diſcover in him ſome 
things which cannot eſcape your reprehenſion; 
and yet I expect, that your cenſure of bim 
foould be much more moderate and charita ble, 
then 
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then that of the ignorant and ſearce humane 
Multitude bath been for many ages together, 
And therefore I aske leave to ſtate the Nature 
of his guilt unto. you, and afterwards to give 
you my Judgement thereup\n z in the meane 
time buinbly leaving you to the Liberty of 
your 0wWne more judicious ſentiments of both 
theone and the other. For,my deſiane there- 
in, is not to poſſeſſe your breſt with my 


thoughts concerming the crimes uſually char- 


gedupon this Philoſopher , but to dij jpoſſeſſe 
t of an opinion that I might havetbe 's aine int- 
dignation againſt him in reſpect of ſome un- 
juſtifuable Poſttions of his, as not only tve 
common people, but even the greateſt number 
of Sc bollers, have for many hundred of years, 
emertein. And what 1 ſhall j; 2) to that Pur- 
Poſe '7 humbly defire you will be pleas dto 
underſtand to be intended as an Exercitati- 
on, totake off from bis memory the greateſk 
part f that unjuſt Odium,and Infamy which , 
envy and Malice 6a one bent and Ignorance” 
aid Inhumant 'Y 072 the hes; bawe caſt Hpon 
it , to the eclipſing even of all bis excellent 


merits from the Commonwealth of Philoſo- 
phy, 


> * 
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phy, and not as a defence of any unreaſonable 
or dangerous Errour, whereof he is*found re- 
ally guilty. Which was more perhaps then 
was neeafull for me to advertiſe you of, who 

wel underſtand the difference betwixt a Vin- 

_ dication and an Exculation ; that zt is one 
thing 19 mitigate a too ſevere and raſh ſen- 
tence, and another to juſtifie rhe Offendour. 
And therefore without any further Apolo - 
gizins for my ſhort Apologie for EPICV- 
aVS, I directly addreſſe to my Prowince. 

The Opinions, which, being aſſerted by 
bim in this Treatiſe concerning Ethicks, 
bave ſo much incens d the world again ſt bim, - 
are principally theſe three. (1) That the 

Souls of Men are mortall , & fo uncapa- 
ble of all either happineſs or miſery after 
death. (2 ) That Man 1s not obliged to 
honour, revere, and worſhip God , in 
reſpect of his beneficence, or out of the 
hope of any Good or feare of any evill 

_ at his hands, but meerely in reſpec of 

_ the tranſcendent Excellencies of his 

Nature, Immortality, and Beatitude. 

( 3 ) That Selte-homicide 15 an Act of 


4 Heroick 


PLIES 
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Heroick- Fortitude in caſe of intollera. 
ble or otherwiſe inevitable Calamity, 
Theſe; I confeſſe, are Poſitions to be rather 
wholly condemned and abominated, then in 
the leaſt meafure patroni% d byus Chriſtians, 
whoſe under{tandings( thanks be to the nrer- 
cy of the fountaine of Wiſdome ) are il. 
Iuminated by a brighter light then that of Na- 
ture; and yet notwithſtanding when | re- 
member. 'that our Philoſopher was a meere 
naturaliſt, borne and educatedin times of 
10 ſmall Pagan darkeneſſe, and conſider that 
neither of theſe Tenents will be found 
upon due Examination fo deſtttute of all 
ſupport of Reaſon, as raſh andunexami- 
ning heads bawe apprebended, I profeſſe [ 
cannot but thinke it an argument of much 
more inbumanity then judicious %eale in any 
man, upon this accompt alone, to invade bim 
with the crimiuation of ſuperlative Impiety, 
 Blaiphemy, and abſolute Atheiſme. For 
As tothe FIRST, wiz. That the bu- 
z1ane . ſoule doth not ſurvsve the funerals of 
the body, but abfolutely periſh inthe inflant 
of death, as I need. not tell you, how uncom- 
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Opinton it is to all Uerituous per - 
ſons, and how manifeſtly repugnant to Chrj- 
ftraniſme , and indeed to the fundamentall 
Reaſon of all Religions beſude(if I may be ad- 

mitted to uſe that improper phraſe of the wuh 
gar , while | well know that there can be but 
one Religion truely ſo called, andthat all the 


reſt are more properly called Superſtitions ) 


folI neede not advertiſe you how highly dif. 
fecult it 15 to refute it, by ſatisfaGtory and 
convincing Arguments defumable from 
meer reaſon. For, to ſuſpect, the light of 
Nature, is ſcarce ftrong enough by its ow 
ſingle force, to diſpell all thoſe thick miſts 
of difficulties , that hinder our diſcernment 
of the full nature of the buntw# ſoul, and 
ſcarce bright enough clearly to demonſtrate 
the immortality of that noble Eſſence, ſo, as 


to leaweno room for diffidence or contrad:. 


Cons Thope it can be no Hereſie in any 
man, becauſe no diſparagement to either his 
F aith or Reaſon. You bave, Sir, T preſume , 
attentively peruſed that ſo worthely COmM- 
mended diſcourſe of Plato, touching the 


unmortality of mans ſoul , and acquainted 
a 23 your 
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An Apologic for Epicurus. 
your [elfe moreover with all. thoſe mighty 
Arguments, alledged by Saint Thomas, 
Pomponatius (who will bardly be out-done 
in ſubtlety , touching the ſame Theam, by 


any that comes after him , and yet he was 


| forc'd toconclude hiſelfe a Sceptick., and 


| leave the Queſizou to tbe deciſuon of ſome 
" other bolder Pen ) Des Cartes, our noble 
friend Sir Kenelme Digby , axd divers 


other great Clerks, to prove the Soul of 


Man to be a ſubſtance diſtin&t from , and 
independent upon that of the body,and to have 
eterna!l lens a parte poſt; and yet it I 


were not aſſured, that your perſwaſion of ts 


immortality 1s founded upon a much more 
firm baſes, Werthat of the moſt ſeemmgly 
apodiiicall of all their Reaſons, I nnght 


well doubt of the impregnability thereof, 


And this I mas ſay ſomewhat the more freely 


and boldls, both becauſe 1 my ſelfe , having 
with all poſſible attention , and equity of 


minde, examined ihe validity of moſt of tho ſe 
Arguments, for the immortality of mens 
fouls, which their Authors bave preſented 
as perfett. Demonſtrations thereof, cannot 


finae 


8 Sts 
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 fende any of them to make good that glorious 
Tile, or ſatisfre expeGation to the full; and 
becauſe I bave obſerved many learned men , 
Diwvincs, and others , whohave long labou- 
red their thoughts in the ſame Diſquiſttion , 
4 to concurre with me in opinion , That to 
belteve the {oul of Man to be 1mmorrtall, 
upon Principles ſupernaturall, 1s much 
more eafie , then to demonſtrate the 
ſame by Reatons purely Naturall. Now, 
if for the moſt ſublime witts , even of our 
times ( wherem the Metaphyſicks have, 

doubtleſſe, received a very great encreaſe of 
þ clearneſſe, and mens ſpeculations ſeem to be 
7 highly refined , in regard of ſundry lively 
l and fruitfull bints , that are inſperſed upon 
the leaves of ſacred writt, concerning as 
g well the Originall and Nature of the Soul, 
as the ſtate of it after death) it be ſo bard 
atazk to ere a firme perſwaſuon of the 
immortality of the human ſoul, upon a foun- 
dation of Naturall Reaſon alone; I appeal 
fo: every imprejudicate man , . with what 
Juſtice our EPICVRWS 7s ſo bighly con- 

denmned,for being ignorant of that i 

bs A 
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An Apologie for Epicurns. 
ble Truth , when he could ſteer the courſe of 
bis judgment and beliefe by no other 
Starre , but that remote and pale one of 
the Light of Nature; that bright North- : 
Starre of Holy Scripture appearing not at : 
all to the Horizon of Greece, till many A- ; 
ges after his death. 

Again, EPICVRVS ts not the only man x 
amongſt the Antients that is to be accuſed, 
for entertaining and divulging erroneous 7 
conceptions of the nature and condition of 
thereaſonable ſoul after death , it being well 
Known , that moſt of the Grecian Philoſo- 
phers did indubitate the incorruptibility 
thereof, ether implicttely and upon conſe- 

_ quence, or immediately , and in dire& terms. 

This perhaps may ſeem a Parodox to you , 

and therefore I ask leave to make it good. 

The Grecian Scholiarchs may all be divi- 

ded into two Claſſes, in reference to this 
| ſubje&+ ; the firſt conſiſting of thoſe who 

aſſerted, the other of ſuchas expreſly de- 

nied the Immortality of Man's Soule, the 
" former containing the greater, the latter the 
| leſſer number. And among all thoſe that are 


on 


ri Bs 


forth , 
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Pats 


oa the affirmative part , yon ſhall not 


one that is not ( more or leſſe ) tainted with 


that ſo common Errour, of the Refuſion of 
all mens ſouls after death, into the A4nz- 
14 Mundi , or generall Soul of the Uni. 
verſe, which is upon conſequence , That, 
they beale to exiſt, per ſe, or to be what 
they were baſe , fn lin as they are 
ſeparated from the body, Foy your fur- 
ther ſatisfaGtion of this unfrequent Truth, 


be pleafed to obſerve , that, as they general- 


ly conceived the Pt of every individuall 
man, to be a certain particle of the Mundan, 
or univerſ, all ſoul, immitted into the body at 
it s-CONCeption, and therein contained, during 
life , as a drop of water is conteitted in 4 
glaſſe Phiall; ſo did they alſo conceive, that 
the ſame foul, npon the breaking of the 
gaffe or ro of the body, Th flow 
ain return and unite it felfe fo 

the umwerſa ww} oul, from whence it was at 
firſt - lr Tbs P lutarch ( 4 Placit. 
9.) expreſly tells ns , that Pythagoras and 
Plat o maintained, that Mans foul having 
ta ken its farewell of he body uwThi 17 nin& 
$uxbs 
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Luylu araxogft Tejs 73 bwyrs | 1 congeniam 
 ſibianimam Mundi concedere, doth re- 
turn to the ſoul of the world, which is of the 
ſame Ic ubſtance and nature _ it. Now by 
this common ſoul of the world, it is manifeſt, 
that they ſometimes meant God, inreſpc 
they acknowledged him to be the ſupream In- 
telligence, or Minde, which diſpoſeth and or- 
dereth all parts of the body ; and ſometimes 
_ the Heavens, becauſe as Heaven is the moſt 
pure and noble part of the Univerſe, ſos 
the ſoul the _ pure and noble m of 
. Man. 
This anion you have here an oppor- 
, tunity(at leaſt,if a ſhort and pertinentdigreſ- 
2h may be opportune ) of taking notice in 
what ſence we are to underſtand ſome re- 
markable paſſages mn their writings , touch- 
ng the buman ſoul , which are often menti- 
oned, but ſeldome rightly interpreted, 
Firſt , we may hence colle& what their 
true meaning was, when they ſaid, Ani- 
mam efſe divinz aurz Particulam , that 
the Sout is a particle of Divine breath, or 
as So ſpeaks ( m Cato Mayor y Ex 


Divina 


3 24 
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Divina mente univerla delibutos animos 
habemus : Wehawe our ſoules derived fron 


the umwerſall divine mnde ; And agann , 


when they affirmed, that our Soules were ta- 
ken from Heaven, and to return thither agam 
after their emancipation fromtbe body : All 
which the Prince of Poets elegantly mſinu- 


ateth in theſe V erſes 


Deum namq; ire per omnes 
Terraſque rractuſque maris, celumque 
profundum; _ < Sn terarum, 


Heine homines, armenta, viros. genus 


Quemque {ibi tenues naſcentem arceſſe- 
re vitas, ( ferr! 
Scilicer hac reddi deinde ac reſoluta re- 
Omnia, nec mort1 elle locum , ſed viva 
evolare ” 7% 


S;deris i In numerum , atq; alto ſuccedere 


Secondly, we may hence learn the P; ence of 
Empedocles, as well i that ſaying quoted 
by Plutarch (de exil1o) Prztentem vitam 
efle exilium , e quo randem animus fit 
10 priſtinam (edem demigraturus, That 


this Preſent he rs 4- PN of the ſoul w 
L from 
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front which it is at length to be recall d to 
ts pramitive place ; as inthat mentioned by 
Clem. Alexandrinus (Lib. g. Stromar. 2. 
hypotypos. 24.) Anmmos ſapientum De- 
os fler1, [ hat the ſoutes of Wiſe-men become 
—_. { - 

Thirdly, we may hence know bow to un- 
derftand the true ſence of Plato's opmion, 
that all learmng 1s only Reminiſcence. 
For ſuppoſing the Soul of the Vniverſe to be 
omniſcient , and each particlethereof to be 
of the ſame nature and faculties with the 
whole; bethereupon inferrs, that the ſoul of 
each man beiug a particle of that univerſall 
and onmiſcient ſoul, muſt be [thewiſe omni- 
fſeient, though in the moment , when it 1s i11- 
mers dinto the body , it nm ain and be- 
clouded, ſo that as if it had been made drunk 
with Lethe, or the Waters of Oblivion, it 
forgets all its Originall knowledge, and muſt 
recollect and call to minde the notions of par- 
ticular thugs , b y the þel P and mediation of 
_ the ſenſes. 

Lafily , why Pythagoras and Plato, to 
this opmion of the ſoules Remigration to 
the. 
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the Unwverſall Soul, connected that their 
other ſo famous one of the Tranimigrarion 
k of ſoules from body to body' ſucceſſively. 
' © For, bawing imbibed this latter errour of 
the ſouls tranſmigration, in their conver ſati- 
on with ſome Egyptian Prieſts, az Stobxus 
znforms us ( in Eccl. Fhylic they ftri- 
wedto accomodate the ſame to their own for- 
mer opinton , of the ſouls being a particle of 
the Anima mundt; znſomuch as it might 
: th:yce follow, that the ſoul being exhal d 
,  fromits firſt body, and wandring up and 
= _ adownin queſt of its fountain , the univerſall 
"4 ſoul, might probably enough light upon ſome 
other body thenin the act of Conception, and 
I being unitel tbereunto, arimate it 3 or, being 
by inſpiration attracted into ſome living 
creature, unite it ſelfe to the ſoul preexiſient 
therein, and ſo become one with it , eſpecially 
if the body it meet with be of the ſame, or like 
conditions and affeStions with the former , 
which it bath ſo lately forfaken. True it is , 
nevertheleſje , that they dehwered this Do- 
 Girine of the Tranſmigration of ſoules , wery- 
obſcurely , and wrapt up' in Fables and Al» 
b 


z. _ nes 
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legories, but their deſign herein was to make 
men mvore manſuete and mild? in ther diſpo- 
ſutons, by bringing them to put a greater 
value upon the lives of Animals (for, accor- 


ding to this DoEtrine, who would kill a 
Beaſt, when for ought be knew, his Fathers 


© Soul night animate that Beaſt ) and a grea- 
ter degree of horrour againſt ſhedding of 
Blood, that ſo bawing deveſted them of all 
ſawageneſſe and cruelty , they might have a 


greater deteſtation againſt Homicide, and 


preſerving the peace and ſafety of Socteries. 
Nor can the Storcks be exempted from 
the ſame Errour, of the Refuſton of all 


ſoules into the wmverſ#ll one : nſ, omuch as 


it was ther conſtant tenent , that the world 
was animated by a certain fire , which they 


call'd Jupiter ; that mens ſoules were par- 
ticles derived from that fire, and ſhould a- 


gain bereunted thereunto , ſome [ooner , 0- 


thers latter, but all in that ogenerall Confla- 
gration of the Univerſe, when all things 


ſhall be( as they dreamt){ublimedinto Jove 


agamn. he 
Now if we look narrowly into the buſi- 


Keſſe, 


REM 
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neſſe, we ſhall diſcover even Ariſtotle him- 
ſelfe to be in ſome meaſure guilty of the very 
ſame deluſion , as well im Teſpe& of lis 


Animall Heat, which,diſcourſing of the Ge- 


 neratuon of Animals ( i 1b. 2 Cap. 3. ) be 


affirms to be reſpontlent in ſome proportion 
to the Element of Celeſtiall bodres, and where- 
with all things in the world are impragna- 
ted; as of bis Intellecius Agens, which be 


teacheth to be diffuſed through the whole 


werld, _ after the ſame manner as the light of 


the Sun is diffus'd through the Aire, and ſo 
apply'd and conjoyned to the IntelleCtus 
Patiens, or proper ſoule of every man, as 
the externall light 1s applyed and conjoyned 
to theeye, and as the eye by the conjun&tion 


of externall I:ght comes to ſee viſible objects, 
fo doth the proper paſſeve Intelle of every 


man , by the illuſtration of the generall a- 
Give Intelle& come to underſtand untellig:- 
ble ObjeSis. Adding therennto, that the In- 
telleFt paſſive is ſeparable, corruptible, and 
capable of utter diſſolution ; but the AGive, 
inſeparable, incorruptible , immortall. For, 
thus much may be colleGed from ſeverall 
places 
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places of bis Books de Anima , and thus 
are thoſe places explained by the beſt of his 
Greek interpreters, Alexander, and the beſt 
of the Arabians, Averrhoes, whoſe opinion 
_ of the Unity of the intelle& 7 all the 
world, is ſufficiently known. | 

And thus much of the Philoſophers of the 
tormer Claſſes, who though they ſeem to 
affirm, do yet in reality, upon naturall conſe- 
quence, deny the Immortality of the Humane 
Soul, in that they all concur in that contra- 
 diftory Errour of the Refuſton thereof into 
the Anima mundi. . For, the proper Notzon 
of Immortality,zs, the eternall exiſtence 
ofa thing in the {ſelfe ſame nature y and 
per ſe; and therefore, if a thing be deweſted 
of its own proper nature , ſo, as to become 
znveſted with that of another , and to have 
no exiſtence or ſubſiſtence , but what is de- 
pendent upon its union with that other , to 

which itis aſſumilated and identified ; for my 
part , truly, I cannot underſtand how it can 
be ſaid to be immortall without manifeſt con- 
tradition. And whether it benot as groſſe 
an abſurdity to ſay , that the ſoul of a man 

; ſhall 


An Apologie for Epicarus. 

ſhall be for ever the ſame ( 1. E. ) the ſoul o+ 
a man, and yet that it ſhall be identified, or 
mad; the ſame with the ſoul of the world; as 
to ſay, that ſuch athing ſpall befor ever the 


ſame, and not the fame, i 7s n0 bard matter to 


determine. 
As for thoſe of the latter, why im down 


right termes denyed the Immortality of the 

ſoul , they ſubdivide themſelves into two 

different SeGs , ſome having contended for 

the totall deſtruction , or abſolute Anni- 

hilation, and others for only the: ex{oluti- 
| on and diſperſion of it into the matter or 
, principles of which it was compoſed. 

7 To the former of theſe Se&s we may juſt - 

, ly annumerate all fuch , who conceived the 

| ſole of man to be only a certain harmony, not 

| of Muſicall ſounds , but a contemperation of 
parts, humonrs , and qualities, andconſe- 

quently , that as of Muſr call Harmony , no- 
thing can remain after the ſounds are Vani- 

- ſhed, ſo of the ſoul nothing can remain, after 

death bath once defiroyed that harmomions 

Contemperation of parts, humonrs, and qua- 

lities, wo whence it _ reſulr. And 'this 


pure-. 
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purel } was the opimon of not only thoſe ans 
tzenter Greeks, Diczarchus, Ariſtoxenus , 
An:irzas, and Aſclepiades, all which are 
thereof ſtrongly accuſed by Plato ( 1n 
Phzd) and Ariſtotle ( Lib. 1. de Anima. 
Cap. 5. ) but alſo our Maſter Galen, who 
was poſitive and plamin his definition of 
the ſoul, to be acertain Temperament of E- 
lementary Qualities. In the ſame liſt may we 
alſo inſcribe the names of all theſe, who 
imagining the ſoul to be nothing elſe but a 
certain AG, or Form, or Quality inſepara- 
ble ( 1. e. Ja certain ſpeciall Modification 
of Matter, have accordingly concluded, that 
as the Figure, or ſpeciall Mode of a thing 
muſt inevitably vaniſh,immediately uponthe 
immutation or change of the thing figurate, 
ſo muſt ihe ſoul, being only a ſpeciall Mode 
of tbe Matter , neceſſarily vaniſh immedi- 
ately upon the mmnutation of that Mode by 
death. Which Origen, Iuſtine, Theodo- 
ret, and ſome other Fathers, nnderſtanding 
to bawve been the Tenent of Ariſtotle , hawe 
written ſharp inveciives againſt bim, as an 


aſſertor of the ſoules mortality, and this ſo 
Juſtly, 
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_ Juſtly, that if bis Zealous Diſciple, honeſt 


Mr. Alexander Roſe, were alive again, he 
would never be able to diſcredit that their 
charge. - 

To thelatter we are to refer all ſuch, as 
held the ſoul ro be Corporeall. For, as thev 
would haveit ts be compoſed of materia]] 
principles, ſo would they alſo hawe it to be, 
by death, again reſolved into the ſame mate- 
riall praixceples ; ſo that in their ſence, the 
extinGion of the ſoul is no other, but the 
diſſepation thereof into thoſe wery corporeall 
particles , of which it was compoſed. And 
this ſeemes to be the true meaning of De- 
monax zz Lucian, when being interrogated 


whether he thought the ſoul to be immortall, 


he anſwered, mihi videtury ſed ut omnia; 
it ſeemes to me to be unmortall, but no other- 
wiſe than all things are mmmortall, 1, &. as 
to the matter only, or component Principles 
of it, which are incapable of Annibilation. 
In this ' Catalogue we may worthily place 
Marcus Antoninus, 71 regard of his ſaying 
(Lib. 4. ) Animas hominum dilpergt in 
auras, that mens ſonls are diſperſed _ 

C er : 
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Aer: and Seneca , for his Animam homi- 
nis magno pondere extrit1 permeare non 
poſſe, et {tatim diſpergi, quia non fueric 
1111 exitus liver, as alſo Democritus and 
Epicurus, who equally conteſted, that the 
ſoul was nothing but very Atoms, in ſuch 
a ſpeciall order, in ſuch a [| Deciall poſttion , 
Cc. contemperated, and Death nothing but 
a diſcompoſure of that determmate Contex- 
ture, and a Reſolution of the ſoul ints ſepa- 
rated Atoms again 3 and therefore are they 
alwaies conjoyned by the good Lacks 
(Lib. 3. cap. 7. & lib. g. cap. 8. oe 13. 
as confederates mn the Do&trine of the Diſ- 
ſolution of ſoules. 

And thus, Sir , you may at once plamly 
perceive the juſtice of ny Attainder of the 
moſt , and moſt emment of the antient Greci- 
an Philoſophers, with the guilt of baving 
been( erther oblige! 'y or HY oy 
of the Soules Immortality ; and the great In- 
juſtice of their Sentence, who more parti- 
cularly condemne Epicurus for the ſame 
Error , when ſo many others were equall 'y 
culpable with bim theres. 

As 
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An Apologte for Epicurus. 
As to the SECOND, wiz, That man is 
not obliged to honour, revere , and 


worſhip God upon the motive of his Be- 
neftcence, or upon the accompr of ei. 


ther Good or Ev expected from him . 
but only out of a lentimenr of the ſuper. 


lative Excellencics of his Nature, and 
chiefly of his Immortality and Beari- 
tude, I might well plead for him, that li- 
wing in a time, when there was ſcarce any 
Religion , but ſottiſh Idolatry , when there 
were more Gods then Nations, yea, then 
| Temples; and when all Devotion was ab- 

ſurd and ridiculous Superſtition : He ſeems 
rather to be honour d , for that he came ſo 


neer to the knowledge of the true God, then 


condemned for comming no neerer; rather to 
be admir d for having ſo clear aud genuine 
an apprenerſion of ſome of the Divine At- 
tributes , then reproached for not compre- 
| bending them all. Eſpecially, when I ſhould 
not intringe the Law of charity , to doubt , 
that among us Chriſtians , and even ſuch as 
think themſelves not a little vers din Theo 
logie., there may be ſome , who , if they were 

E2 put 
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put fo grve but an Adumbration of that m 'y - 


flerious piece , the Divine Nature, would - 


chifcover themſelves to have as imperfect au 


Idza thereof, as EPICURUDS bad. Put 


this excuſe would be tpo © generall for his 
particular vindritation , from the imputed 
crwme of perfe& Arheiſme J and therefore 
Wwe ſhall frx only on ſuch Reaſons as are 
more properly accomodate to that parpoſe. 


Firſt, 1 dare ſay, his Piety , mn deriding 


the incompetency of thoſe Conceptions, that 
men in his time commonly entertained of the 


ſupream Eſſence( for they aſcribed generally 
wnto it,all the ſelfe ſame paſſtons and affe&i1- 
ons, wich they perceived to be in them- 
ſelves, and ſo copied out an imperfe&t Di- 
vmity , by the infimtely diſproportionate 
Crignall of Humanity ) was much greater 
then-his Impiety could be, m teaching, that 
the Deay was of ſo tranſcendently excel- 
| lent a nature, as to be wholly unconcern'din 

any thing but it ſelfe, and far above all ſen- 
taments whatever , beſides thoſe of its own 
eternall and compleat Felicity ; and conſe- 
quently, that it was to be reverenc'd and 
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worſhiped ſolely and purely for its own 
ſake , without the leaSt mixture of ſelfe- 
RefleSlions. For, as by the one,he Jadic zouſly 
attempted to ſubvert the falſe and unreaſy- 
nable Religion , or [ rather ) Superſtition, ia 
the worſhip of Bacchus , and other the Ima- 
gnary Deittes, wherewith bis Country ſwar- 
med in his daies ( there being no better way 
to alienate mens minds from the Ueneration 
of Falſe Gods, then to acquaint them with 
notions centration the Eſſentiall and 
Incommunicable attributes of the true God ) 
ſo by the other, be ſeems to have laid awery 
firm foundation for the true Religion, inthat 
he would hawe the Right or Fuſtice of all 
| Divine worſhip to be founded wholly and 
entirely upon the Excellency ofthe Divine 
Nature. How far theref ore be was from be- 
ing a Pro/eſſor and Seminary of down-right 
Atheiſme, as ſome ( whoſe zeal may well be 
thought 10 have been much greater then 
their knowledge, as to that particular )bave 
repreſented bim to the World; every man, 
who hath but ſo much reaſon, as to under- 


ſtand, that Polytheiſme 7s the greateſt 
78 hs een 
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Atheiſme , may eaſt ty judge. 
Ta the next place, I can hardly allow bim 


0 deferve the otous Epithete of , molt. | 


highly Impious, which moft men brand htm 
withall, upon the account of this latter Do- 
Citrine only, becauſe I meet with not a few,nor 
contemptible Reaſons, that encline my judg- 
ment to more wodration. In particular , 

you well know, Sir, how highly unreaſona- 
ble it is , for atty man to expe&t, from EP!- 


 CURUS, the khyowledge of the true and legi- 


timate worſh; þ of God , whenthat was by 
God bimſelfe preſcribed only to the antient - 
Hebrewes, and prof feſſed only by their Po- 


| ſteri ty, and no other Nation in the W. orld ; 


if fo, why ſhoull more be expeSied from 


Him, ther from Plato, Zeno, Socrates , 


Ariſtotle, or any other of the elder Greti- 
an Phil oſophers ; hy! being all equally' be- 
nighted with Pagani! me © Why) » ould} uld be be 
fo ſeverely ſentenc'd, and al the reſt paſſe 
unqueſttonet, one and the ſame tre of 
invincible Ignorance of the true Religion 
lying againſt each of them ? Befi des, Hu- 
man Juſtice will bardly permit , that any 


man 
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man ſhould ſuffer meerly for wanting that , 


which , without ſupernaturall means, was 
mpoſſble for him to obtain; and he that will 
adventure ro determine , whether oro, at 
the Tribunall of Divine Fuſtice , any one 
' ſball be condemned fimply npon that ſcore, 
muſt have dived very deep into that fathons- 
leſje gulfe of Pradeftimation. 
Tou likewiſe know , that our Chriſtian 
DoGors a frgre #nly T wo caules, or Fun- 
damentall Conſiderations, why men 
ſhould worſhip God: The one they teach 10 
be the tranſcendent Excellency of the Na- 
ture of God, which ſingly, and without any 
reſpe& to our own Utility or Advantage , 
doth juſtly claim the higheſt weneration of 
our minds. The other , they admt to be the 
benefits, we either bave received, or(which 
is the flronger move. of the two ) hope to 
receive at bishands. Hereupon,if any man be 
induced to rewere and worſhip the Divine 
Majeſty ſolely and ſimply upon the former 
monve , they ſay that be bears a Flliall re- 
ſpe and. affeSionto God ; and if only by 
the latter, a ner dervile or mercenary. *© 
Now 
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Now though the ſerwile or mercenary lowe 


of God, be not altogether to be diſliked , tn 
regard it is a kind of gratitude due to him as 


4 BenefaGor ; yet Iconcerve no man will 


_ gainſay, but the filiall and free lowe #5 much 


the nobler and more acceptable , inſomuch 
asit hath no other then tbe nobleſt of Ob- 


jects, God Hunſelfe. And ſure I am ( bow- 


ever that the moſt Learned, mſt Pious, and 
moſt Religious of our School Diwanes , 
bave been earneſt in their adwiſoes tous, to 


extra all ſelfeneſſe from our lowe of God, 


and(as much as our frailties will admit of |) 
to fix all our affeions entirely upon Him , 
as he is infinitely Good, and Amable in 
Himelfe. 


Moreower , you may remember, Sir, that 


_ Cicero in hzs Book touching the nature of 


the Gods, bath theſewery words, Quid eſt 


cur Deos ab hominibus colendos dicas, 


cum dii-ipfi non modo homines non co- 
lant, ſed omnino nihil curent ? Et quz 


porro Pietase1i debetur,a quo nthil acce- 

peris? Aut quid omnigo,. cujus nullum 

mericum fit, ei deber:pateft © By which 
7: 
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zt 7s evident , that he would exclude all o- 
ther inducements to Religion, beſides a meey 
mercenary and ſervile reſpect : And yet I 
dzre ſay, that you do not remember , that 
ever you heard him accounted Impious for 
tbat opinion. Why therefore ſhould EPI- 
CURUS hawe ſuch hard meaſnre, as to 
be ſtigmatiz d with the name of Atheilt , 
Impious wretch, Secretary of Hell, E- 
nemy to all Religion, Oc? and all for 
aſſerting , that man ought to beinducdto_ 
a reverence and weneration of the Divine 
Majeſty, only by the Sentiments of a Filiall 
Piety( not ſupernaturall Piety, ariſing from 
Grace juſtifying, and by which we are made 
the Sons of God, but a pure Naturall one ) 
ſuch as Right Reaſon had ſuggeſted 
unto bim e Certainly, of the two opintons , 
Epicurus's will appear much more veni- 
all, to an Equitable Arbiter. Sundry other 
arguments there are , which might be ad- 
wantagiouſly alledged on our Authors be- 

halfe, in this caſe. But, conſidering that 


theſe few already arged, are of importance 


enough , to evince the temerity of bis Accu- 
a ſers 
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ſers judgment , and that the prolixity of 
this diſcourſe, hath long. fince, given you 
juſt occaſion to queſtion, by what right I 
call it a Letter; I perceive my ſelfe obliged 
in good manners, no longer to exerciſe your 
patience, then, while [ briefly expreſſe my 
ſentiments of the LAST Article of his 
Charge. | 

IWhich is, His aſſerting of Selte-Homi- 
cide, 1n caſe of intolerable, and other- 
wiſe inevitable Calamity. This, as 4 
Chriſtian , T hold to be a bloody and dete- 
ſtable opinion, becauſe expreſly repugnant 
totheLaw of God; and yet inthe perſon 
of a meer Philoſopher , Imight , without 
being unreaſonably *Paradoxicall, adwen- 
ture to diſpute, whether it be ſo highly 


repugnant to the Law of Nature » 4s met 


have generally conceived. For 


Firft , if all the precepts of the Law of 
Nature concenter in this one. point ; Flie 
_ Evill, purſue Good , as thoſe who have 
moſt labour d to condut} our underflanding 
out of that intricate Labyrimh , the am- 
bignons Sence of the word , Law of Na- 


ture, 
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ture, hawe Hnanimouſly determined ; cer- 
 tataly, that man aſſumes no wery eaſic 
task, who undertakes to prove, that tn caſe 
of inſupportable diſtreſſe, and where all 
other hopes of evading , or ending that mi- 
ſery ( then which there can be no. greater 
Evill ) for a man to free himſelfe from that 
extremity of Evill , and ſeek the Good of 
eaſe and quiet, by taking away his own 
life, which chiefly makes him ſubje&t to,and 
only ſenſuble of that miſery , is an infring- 
ment of the Law of Nature, 

Again, if we underſtand Selte-przcrva- 
tion(whioch all men allow to be the founda- 
tron of Naturall Law in Generall ) to be no 
other, but an innate Lowe,or Naturall affe- 
Gon to Life, as a Good, when life ceaſeth 
to be & Go0d, & degenerates into an Evill, 
as commonly it doth to men , in cruell tor- 
ments of the body , or high diſcontent of 
ninde, (the more deſperate afflictionof tl e 
two by much) when all the Stars of hope 
and. comfort are ſet in the Weſt of black de- 
ſperation,why ſhould not the force or obli- 
gation of that Law alſo, ceaſe at the ſame 

a 2 tame © 
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time?Or rather,wby ſhenld not ſelf-homicid, 
in ſuch s«ſes,be an abſolute accompliſhment 
- of the Law of Self-preſervati»n, it being 
manife$F, that we are by the teneur of that 


Law, obliged to uſe ſuch means, as conduce 


to our preſervation from the greateſt 
Evill; and as manifeſt , that to free ones- 
ſelfe from miſery, which cannot otherwiſe 


be avoided , but by breaking aſunder the 


Ligaments of Life,is a purſuance of the on- 


ly medns we can diſcover , to beconducible 


to our end : thatis, to preſervation from 


more ſufferings, and to Indolency, which 


1n Death we propo, e to our ſelwes as & 
Good * 

But left we: ſeem to give any encou- 
ragement to that, which God, the Church, 
antl the Civill Power ſo highly condemn ; 
let us grant, that Selfe-murther , in what- 
ſoever caſe , is av10lation of the Law of 
Nature, and yet we ſhall hawe one confe- 
deration left , that ſeemes ſtrong enough to 
refraCt tbe wiolence of their malice, who 


 exclaim againſks EPICURUS, as the _ 


grand abettor of ſelfe-aſſaſmation; and that 
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zs, that he was not ſingle , nor moſt vehe- 
ment in the juſtification of it. For, if we 


look upon the Dodrine of other Philoſo- 


phers, we ſhall ſoon percerve , that the 
Stoicks generally, not only approved there- 
of , but ſiriGly enjoyned men to embrace 
death voluntarily, and from their own 
hands; That Cicero doth ( Lib. de Legi- 
bus ) implicitely allow of it in theſe words, 
Eum damnandum effe cen{eo qui ſeip- 
ſum interticit, ſineque ex decreto Ci- 
vitatis focerie z neq; ullo Fortunz gaſu 
intolerabili incvitabiliq; CoActus , ne- 
que obrutus ulla pauperis, milerzq; 
vitz 1gnominia ; and expreſly confirms it 
(in 2 Fuſculan,) w theſe, Eam in vita 


ſervandam Legem quz in Grzcorum 


conviviis obtinet, Aut bibat., aut.abe- 
at ; quoniam ut oportet aliquis fruatur_ 
pariter cum aliis voluptate potand1, 
aut ne ſobrins mviolentiam vinolento. 
rum incidat, ante difeedat ; ſic injurias 
Fortunz quas ferre. nequeas, defugien- 
do relinquas, And if their P ractuſe , we 


ral 
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: ſhall aſſoon finde many of them to have laid 


enolent hands upon themſelves, and that 


in caſes of far leſſe moment , then that of in 
ſupportable and inevitable Calamity, to 
which only Epicurus's precept is limited; 
while He, leawing others to become exam- 
ples of that Rule, with admirable patience, 
© and invincible magnaninity , endured the 
tortures of the Stone in the Bladder, and 
_ other moſt excruciating Diſeaſes, for ma- 
my years together, and awaited, till ex- 
tream old age gently put out the Taper 
of his life. Thus Zeno, a man of the moſi 
| ſpotleſſe fame of any Philoſopher among 
the antients , having by a fall bruiſcd one 
of bis fingers agatnſt the ground, andin= 
terpreting that to be a ſummons of him to 
the earth , went preſently home and hang d 
bimſelfe , and was therefore by Diogenes 
Laertms honour 'd with this Blogie ; Mira 
felicitate vir, qui incolumis, integer, 
ſine morbo e vivis exceſlit. Thas De- 
moſthenes, you know, to prevent his be 
ing beholding to any man but himſelfe 
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An Apologie for Epicurus. 
either for bis life or death , drank mor- 
tall poiſon out of bis own quill, which 
bad given him immortality long before. 
Thus alſo Democles , to prawent his 
pollution , by the mua_ heat of a 
certain luftfull Greek Trrant , who at- 
tempied to force bim . leaped i 4 a F ur- 
nace of boyling W ater. And thus Cle- 
anthes, Chrytippus, and Empedocles, 


all brake open the gates of death , and 


forc d themſelves into the other world. 
To theſe you may pleaſeto add the me- 
morable Examples of that Prince of 
Romane w:ſ{ vl ( as Lactanrius calls 
him )Cato, who with his own hands and 


ſword, opened a flood-gate in bis bow- 


ells, to let bis life flow forth , hawang all 
the night before prepar'd himſelfe to fall 
boldly, with the Lefure of Plato's 
diſcourſe, of the Immortality of the 
Soul; and of the famous Cleombrotus , 
who, wpon no other incitement , but 
Plato's reaſons i the ſame diſcourſe, 
HOU himſelfefrom a precipuce, as if be 


Went 
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' went inſtantly to experiment the truth 
of what he had newly read ;. and though 
Ariſtotle would not admit , that be did 
et upon any other account , but that of 
Pufillanimity and Fear, yet Saint Au- 
guſtine ( De Civit. Dei. Lib. x. cap. 
22. ) aſcribes it altogether unto Great. 
AY neſſe of minde , h:s words bem, theſe ; 
When no Calamity urged him , no 
Crime , cither true or imputed , no- 
thing but greatneſſe of minde mo- 
ved him to embrace death , and dil- 
ſolve the {ſweet bonds of lite, And 
Lactantius, who was ſevere enough 
mn his cenſure , both of the A, and the 
Book that occaſion dit , ſayes of him 
Przcipitem ſe dedit nullam aliam ob 

caulam nif1 quod Platon; credidir, 

SIR, 

'By this time you are ſatisfied, beth 
of the injuries done to the memory of the 
Temperate, Good, and Pious EPI 
CURUS, and of my wi llingneſſe and de- 
worr to redreſſe them. And my dull and 


HNE- 


An Apologie for Epicurus. 
wnequall Apologie for bim being now 
ended, I ſhould begin another for my 
ſelte, mm that T. ha rather diſturbed, 
then either delighted or informed you. 
But this being much the greater difficulty 
of thet wo, I think, i fafer for me, to put 
my ſelfe upon your mercy for an abſo.- 
Lute forgiwene e, then to truſt tomy own 
wit , to make excuſes for my failings 


berein; eſpecually , fince your patience 
cannot but be already overcome by the 


Tediouſneſſe of 


Your very Humble Servant, 


vv. Cuanteron 
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THE 


EPICURY SS in this Treartife diſcourſeth of the 


THE OCCNIENTS IN SCHEME, 


i 


2 Summum Bonum 
of mans life,which 
is PLEASYRE, 
conhiting in the 
Itaoleiicy of the 
Body,& 1lranquil- 
lity of the Mind. 


ne tf 


| 


2. Means to attain 


it, viz, Honeſty, | 


which compre- 
& hendsall the Vir- 
_ tues, namely, 


—_— 


ot 


& & | 1.Generall,which teacherh to order all ones A&jons 
= = and deſires to the attaincment of Pleaſure. 
rolt= | 1. Prudence Private,which admoniſheth 
— us to elcR((if ir be in our own choyce) 
Q © | that courſe of life, which is moſt a- 
<Q |  greeable ro the inclination of our 
- | . 
o id Genins, and ſuch as may make our 
Sh | Condition rather Me3n, then either 
XX 50 High, or Lowe. 
= 6 a. Farti- | "rh Husband . 
0 "T1 4 Father, 
Cuiai , | 2, Prudence Domeſtick 
h : Maſter of Ser- 
whic which concernes a ——_— 
= mans Poſſefior of 
it icUC ; I 
: Goods& eſtate 


TC into 


| 


: 


3- Prudence CGiv:ll , which concerns a 
man as he 15 rheMember of a Society: 
which adviſerh ro AﬀeR privacy, and 
yet not t dc<cline publick umploy- 
ments, in caſc rhe preſent Neceſlicy ct 
the Comon Wealth, or the Command 


| 
# of Superiors thall call thereunto, 


1. General, conſiſting in the Moderation 


pg 
2, Tcmperance 


cular J3.Lenity 


of all Cupidities, 
I, Sobriety 
'Parti- \ 2, Continence{ſ 


Gluttony, 
Luſt, 
Anger. 
which 4. Modeſty Ambition, 
is Ci- /5. Moderation Avarice. 
ther C 6. Mediocrity betwixt Hope and 
deſpaire of the Future. 


r 


oppoſed to 


1. General,confiſting in rhe prevention of 


all Fear, 
" The Fear of the Gods. 


2, Particular a- }) The Feare of Death: 


3. Fortitude - 


I 


gainſt Paines of the Body. 
Diſcontenr of Mind. 
. Beneficence to All, - 


2, Gratitude to Benefactors. 


4. Juſtice , 
whereof rhere 
are fave. bran: | 


ches, Viz, 


Obſervance of. 


5 


YL 


Parents, 


| Pjery towards Kinsfolks, 


Country, 

Governours, 

All Superiors in (1) Na- 
ture, as the Gods, (2 ) 
Power, as Princes and 
Magiſtrates. ( 3) Lear- 
ning. (4) Uirtue,(5)Ob- 
ligations, 

. Frendſhip, which extends ro the mutu- 
all Participation, not Community of 


yaies,a nd to Death it ſe, 
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[nt oduilions. 


JADENY Acion be the end of Specula- 

IS lation , and the knowledge of 
Nature,but the way that leads 
Man to the knowledge of him- 


4 
TAN 
\ $, NR NJ % 


| knowledge bee that which 

teacheth him bow to order his Mind, and regu- 

late his Ations, ſo as that he may aſſaredly ... ati 0 
attain to the higheſt degreeof Happineſle , of 1oGphi orati- 
which his Nature 1s capable, during life : then, 92<m prorſus 


certainly, muſt ETHICKS or MOR AL \fmau In 


Atteatum nul- 


PHI L O 5 P H k 4 be the nobleſt part of all] lum in Homi- 


. . ne curat; quiag 
Human Learning,the Crown and perfection o Ne A. 


all our ſtudies; inſomuch as it is that alone, vas nwllus 


ht , mill A 
Corpore morbos abigat : fic nec Philoſophix , nih malum ex Animo pellar; 
inquir Stebews in Sermon, 8, 


L which 


- 


Epicuras bts Morals. 


which both gives us the infallible Tokens ; by 
which we may know what istro}y the {mum 
Bonum Of life, and preſcribes us moſt plain and 
certain Rules for the Acquiſition of it. 


FI. | 
By Ethicks, or Morals, we underſtand that 
part of Philoſophy, which hath for its pioper 


Object theEnd , or Finalland main ſcope of 


Mans Life; containing cerraia Dire&ions and 
Precepts, for the right information of his Un- 
derſtanding, and ( conſequently ) the conduct 
of his W1ll, in the Election of real] Good , and 
Avoidance of Evill, in order to his attaining 
thetrue End of his life, the Supream Good , 
or Felicity. 
[- F113, 

That the End of Man's Life 1s Felicity 5 all 
men moſt readily allow : and,it you aſk him , 
no man will deny, that heaimes at that End. 
But, fceing tt 1s too certain, that moſt men miſs 
of that end; it cannot be doubted , that the 
Fruſtration of their Hopes and Endeavours 
doth ofneceſſity proceed from hence : either 
that they doe not propoſe to themſelves that 
Felicity, which they ought 3 or doenot uſe 
iuch Means, or purſue ſuch Courſes,as to con- 
duce thereunto. 

I V. 

We cannot but obſerve, that there are Myri- 

ads of men, who though their propitious For- 


tunes have abundantly accommodated them. 


with all things neceſſary for the uſes of life, 


( for 


Epicurus his Morals. 
( for, their exchequers overflow with treaſure, 
their bodies enjoy perfe& health and vigour , 
their titles ſwell with attributes of honour, 
their fair, chaſt and fruittull Wives furniſh 
them with troops of beautiful and ingenious 
Children, ina word, they pofleſle all things, 
that all that are below them uſually meaſure 
happineſs by: ) do yet live fall of Anxiety and 
Complainings, having'their minds perpetually 
on therack of cares, ſollicitude, and fears : fo 
ay they cannot but confeſſe, that they lead 
lives truly miſerable- Conſidering this, we 
may from thence ſafely conclude, that theſe 
men are wholly 1gnorant wherein true Felicity 
doth conſiſt, aad whence or how it 1s to be at- 
tained: and therefore, that the Heart of every 
tuch perſon may be fitly compared to a veſlel., 
which being in ſome part full of holes, can ne- 
ver be filled 3 and inother parts deeply im- 
| bued with ſome evil tinure, doth deprave 
and corrupt the moſt wholſom and cordiall Lt- 
quor that 1s poured into it. 


ww 

Well worth our labour, therefore , 1s 
it , by the help of this Philoſophy ( which 

| teacheth the nature of, and way unto Fel1- 
city ) to cleanſe and make found that 
Veſſell, the Heart of man that ſo it may 
be eafily filled with a few things , and 
find a ſweetneſſe and comfort in every the 


ſmalleſt thing that ocurrs unto it. And to 
B 2 7 this 


4 | Epicarus bis Morals. 
Cd)Arqui,non this (a)Philoſophy we are to addi our ſelves 


cum yacaveris . | + 0p LL 
Philoſophan-” betimes, as ſoon as poſlible,even this very day; 


dum ef: om- BOt to defer it ſo much as till to morrow : be- 
nia alia ncgli- cauſe it highly concerns usto liue happily to 
gencatunt ff day; and Folly hath-this evil alwaies annexed 
amus;cui nul- unto 1t, that it doth alwales begin to live » ODT 


_ 92 5 purpole to begin to live, but in the mean 


eſt, ctiamii 4 tlmenever doth live. 

pucritia uſque " | ; 
ad longiſhmos kumani xvi terminos vita protenditur. Seneca , Epiſt, 59. vide etl 
am Galenum de affe& dignoſcend ivy witand« Cap. 3.. itemque, Epiftetum, in Enchir,. 
lib, 3, cap. 15. : 


Vl 

Once we were, twice wecannot be born: and 

our Age mult have a period3 but when we 

know not. Ito, is it prudence, or folly in thee, 

O man / when thou haſt not To-morrow in thy 

(b) Marcus power, to (/) procraſtinate thy making thy 
ag ſelf happy till the Future, and in the mean 
exnongwry. time loſe the: opportunity of the prefent , of 
725 ] norans which onely thou art certain ? By ſuch delay 
Prem Rude & 15 It, that the Lives of moſt men areloſt + and 
conatus ad cp- hence Comes it, that every one (c )diesin the 


tima Enitendi, | ; ; "RPE . 
noir may? Immaturity, if not the Beginning of his De 


av 5 Haag Hignes. Every man ſo goes out of the World, as 
Ss «very if he had but newly entred into it : and 
tr he fe therefore (4 old men may juſtly be affirmed; 
ipjo ib. 3. Not to have ſurvived the rawnelſs and folly 
Sect. 4. | 

vo ang porens ſui Lxruſq;viger,cui licer i1 diem dixifle, Vixi, Flaccus Carmin.[ib.3. 

.29. | | Sos 
(d) Maxima jaQura vitzdilatio ct. 11a primum quemque extrahit diem; illa 
eripit prxicnua, dum ulteriora promittit; gyc, _Senec- de brevit, vit. cap, 9. 
Fi - 


of, 


Epicurus bis Morals. 5 


of their Infancy : becauſe trifling away their 
years in buſineſs that concerns them not, they 
have ſcarce known that they have lived at all, 
andin the chief. Harveſt of life, they have ne- 
ver reaped the Fruits of it. — 
3: ch FIik 

_ "Let us, therefore , endeavour ſoto live, as 

that we need not repent us of our time paſt : 
and fo enjoy the preſent day ; as if we were 


nothing concerned in To-morrow. For, He ror cap | 
p ; - AM4eEm tib1 i- 
ariues moſt ſweetly at To-morrow, who doth, |,.-:. "Siva 


the lealt need, or defireit; and an hour comes mum; Graca 


moſt grateful to him, who had the leaſt ex- 'p<rvenic 


WE BORA 


pectation of it. Since 1t is troubleſome, alwaies {biur hora. 


to begin tolive : letus make every moment, Hor. 1b. 
the Total ſamme of life; as if no-part of it re- *?”* + 
mained behind. The life of a fool 1s unplea- 

ſant, and full of Fears, and depends wholly 

upon the Future: but it becomes us foto 
order our Minds and Actions , as that Ours 

may be pleaſant, ſecure, and fixt in the ſafety 

of the.preſent. | 

—_ V IT. 

Certainly,the way, at length, to avoid Fool- 
iſhneſs, 1s for a man to advance himſelf 1n- 
tothe Arſenall, or Fortreſs of Wiſe- men , 
from whence, as from a Watch-Tower > hee 
may look down upon the ſwarms of other 
men, led, by their paſſions , wandring up 
and down in a Wilderneſs of Errors3 and un- 
ceſſantly afflicting themſelves in the purſuit 


of ſuch things, which, being found , encreaſe 
B 3 their 


ty 
ſpe- 


I, 
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their miſerable Deviations. If you account it 


A pleaſure, to ſtand upon aſafe Rock , and be- 
hold Mariners at Sea diftratedly ſtriving 
with a Tempeſt; or , from a fecureCaſtle to 
look upon two Armies maintaining a long 
and fierce Battail: aſluredly , it muſt bemuch 
more delightful, from the ſerene Tower of 
Wiſdom, to contemplate the Tumults, Hur- 
ries, and Contentions of the fooliſh Multitude 
below. Not that it is delightfu}, to ſee others 
afflicted with Evils ; but, to ſee our ſelves not 
tobeinvolved in thoſe Evills. 


I X. 

Now that we may,to the utmoſt of our pow- 
er.afford afliſtance to thoſe,who deſire to arive 
atthis height of Wiſdomz we conceive our 
ſelves obliged, in humanity , ſo to colle& and 
compile ſuch Notions, concerning theſe 
things, which our frequent Meditations have 
brought unto our mind:that we may diſcourſe 
firſt of Felicity, which 18 Mans Chrefeft Goods and 
afterward, of fuch Mears, as certainly conduce 
to the Creation and Conſervation thereof, and 
which, indeed, are:no other but the Yertues 
thetnſelves. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 


Of Felicity, or ts Supren.e Goodk as far as Manis 
capabie thereof. 


F Elicity. is therefore called the Erdy Extreme, 
t* and. Hergbeſt of Goads., becauſe there are 
fome things named Goods, which invitethe 
Appetite to profecyte them Immediately for 
themſelvesz and others againe which are de- 


 hreable mediately or 1n relation to others, that 


are Superior : bat, as for Felicity, ir is that 
Good, to which all other Goods ought tobe. 
referred , and cannot it ſelf be referred to my 


thing. A 
Nor doth it hindes: ſince feficity and: Beati- Fad proce 


tude, Ora Blstul Le, are 'oneand the ſaine; ſus carne 


chatit js ſomecimes: tiled the End of allietull © Sorey _— 


life: for in that we ſpeak the phraſe of the gn:m booi ap- 
Gentiles, which accept x End of a blisful life, pcllar, bonum 


and a blisfull life it ſcIf,for the very ſame thing; ge IM 
not that we thereby: intend, that there isany rum,quod qui 


further End, to Thich a blisfull life may be aſlequutus;z 


rxterea nhl 
conceived referrible. ; kn, 


Hl. 
This premiſed, it behoyes us to Diſtinguiſh 
F elicity into Supreme, viz. that which is inca- 
pable of intention.and remiſfion,or Flouds and 
Ebbs of pleaſure; and Subalterne or Graduall, 


VIZ. 


'8 _  Epicurus his Morals. 
viz. ſuch as is ſubje&> to Addition and De- 
traction , or Encreaſe and Decreaſe of 
pleaſures. | 
EE. 

The Former, we conceive to be a certain 
State, than which none can be thought more 
{weet, more defireable, more perfet3 wherein 
there is no Evil ta be feared, no Good, which 
1s not fully enjoyed ; wherein is nothing to 

which the Will can have an inclination, and 
may not poſſeſs it; finally, which is more Con- 
{tant than ever to be loſt. 
V. 

The Late: , we underſtand to bea certain 
ſtate, in which a man may be as Happy as the 
Frailty of his Nature will permit; orſuch 
wherein he may enjoy very much of neceſſary 
Goods, and ſuffer very little of Evils: and con- 
ſequently , wherein He may ſpend his dates 
pleaſantly , calmly, and permanently, ſo far 
forth as the Condition of his Country, Socie- 
ty, Courſe of life, Conſtitution, Age, and other 
Circumſtances ſhall give leave. ; 
i a V I. 

Nor is it without good reaſon, that we thus 
Diſtinguiſh, and define Felicity. Becauſe > 

though 1t be manifeſt, that the Former , or S«- 

pream Felicity 1s competent only tothe D:w2xe 

*& The Stoicks Nature ; yet there have bin ſome, * who think- 
ing overhighly of themſelves, and ſpeaking 
magnificently of their own Wiſdom , have ſo 

far dared to promiſe and arrogate to _— 

| elves 


gd. 
Fc 


__ - Epicurns bis Morals. 
ſelves this perfe& Felicity, as to affirm them- 
ſelves to be, in that reſpect, _ ro God, and 
account the expreſſion modeſt, when they ſaid 
they were inferior onely ro Jup:ter himſelf. 


- NL 
Theſe, truly, may be judged to have been 


. forgerfull both of the Mortality and Imbecili- 


ty of their Nature; when all that are conſcious 
or mindfull of either, muſt ſoon acknowledge , 
that Men arecapable onely of the Latter, or 1m - 
perfect Felicity : and that Wiſdom doth per- 


form a very high work upon a man, if, while 


moſt others remain ſurrounded with diverſe 
Miſeries, it advance him to ſuch a condition , 
as renders him the leaſt miſerable ofall men ; 
or, if, among thoſe various Degrees of 
miſeries, to which hisBirth hath madehim 
obnoxious, it place him in ſuch a ſtate, where- 


in hee may have the leaſt ſhareof thoſe miſe- 


ries. For, to be happy, 1nthis life, it 1s ſuffcs - 
ent to be exempted from thoſe miſeries , by 
which one might have been afflicted : and in 


the mean time, to enjoy ſuch Goods, as thar 


the condition of our Nature 1s not capable of 

greater, 
VIII. 

And this, ſeriouſty, is the Reaſon, why we 


conceive; that a Wiſe man, though hebe de- 


prived of the two beſt of his Sences , his Sighr 
and Hearing, may yet partake of a happy lite : 


 foraſmuch as he may nevertheleſſe continue in 


CG | - the 


60, 


_ 08 
the fruition of ſuch and ſo many Goods, as his 


maimed nature is capableof 5 and want thoſe 


Evills, if notof his Body, yet at leaſt of his 
mind,, which might otherwiſe have vexed 


him. 
ao arenad water 

Nay 4 theſame ground wefurther pro- 
feſs, chadk a Wiſe man may be Tormented ſk 
cruelly., and yet continue the poſſeſſion of his 
Happmeſs. For, ftill he may enjoy, not thar 
Divane, but this Human Felicity ; fince in a 
Wiſeman itis alwatesas Great, as the Conditt- 
on of the preſent time wil permit him to make 


It, | | 
We confeſs, that in the midſt of his tor- 
ments, he cannot but beſenſible of pains 5 and 


may ſomrimes , by ihe violence of them , be 
forced togroan 'and roar out: but, in the mean 


while , becauſe calmly ſubmitting to the ne- 

cdfſity of his ſuffering them , he dothnot exa(- 
perateorencreaſe his pains, either by his Im- 
patience, or Deſperation, but rather mitigates 
and leſſens them , by as great Conſtancy of 


mind, -as hisgenerous reſoiution> can fortifie 


him withall: in that reſpect, doubtleſs, he:muſt 


| be much more happy than if he had, with pu- 


fillanimity, fear, relutancy, and defpair, en- 


tertained them;or than another man, who be- 


ingunder the fame torments,.doth not endure 
them with equallcourage and conſtancy, as not 


Having the like encouragements and ſupplies 


from 
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from Wiſdom- ( which adfers, at teaſt, Inno- 


Cence of life, . and ſecurity of Gonfcience ) 
by which thoſetorments might be lightned. 


XI. = -- 
Wherefore, thereisno reaſon neither, why 


any man ſhould, by way of Cavill, obje& unto 


uS:that according tothis Aſſertion, Phalaris Bul, 
and a bed of Roſes muſt be all one rous3z and 
conſequently, thata Wife man ought,while he 
3s in the flames of that Brazen Engine of tor- 
ture, to ſmile, and cry out, O how pleaſant this ur ! 
O how much am 1 above theſe torments | tow little do 


1 fear or care for them | Foraſmuch as we donor 


gainſay, butthere areſome things, which a wiſe 
man had rather ſhould happen tohim, as the 
health of his Body, exemption from all incom- 


modity, and freedom of his Mind, that ſo he. 
might ſolace himſelf in the contemplation of 
his Goods: and other things, which though he 


would not, they ſhould befall him; yet when 
they do befall him, he doth not only conſtantly 
ſo”, bravely endure, but alſo welcoms and 


commends them , infomuch as they givehim 
. an opportunity to experiment and gratulate 


his Virtue, and with 1nternall alacrity , to ex- 


clame, 1am burned, but not overcomes why ſhould it 


not be more deſirable, not to bavethe fire overcome 
my (onſftancy, than not to bave it conſume my 
Body? And this we ſay, in regard it is not to be 
expected, but that a Wiſe man may alſo be ob - 
noxious, as to the pains y Diſeaſes , 10 alſo 

” > 2 the 
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the tortures of Tyrants: though he neither 
1ncurre thoſe, nor provoke theſe willingly , ſo 
ory as hecan, with ſafety of his Virtues, 
avoid it, 
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CHAP. ITI. 


That pleaſure ( without which there is no Notion of 
Felicity )1s a Good, of its own Nature. 


Oraſmuch as it's ſweet, or pleaſant, for a 

man to live without pain 3 and ſweet; or 
pleaſant likewiſe, roenjoy Good things, and 
be recreated by them: it 1s an evident truth , 
that without both theſe ſweetneſſes or Plea- 
| ſures, or one of them at leaſt, Felicity cannot 
be underſtood ( for, we accept Pleafure, Sua- 
vity, Juciundity , and other Terms of the like 
importance , for one and the ſame thing : ) 
though there have not wanted ſome, who with 
great pomp and oftentation, have ſo diſcourſed 
of Pleaſure, as if it were a certain Evill, in its 
own nature; and upon conſequence,concluded 
It to be no: onely inconſiſtent with, but wholly 
Alien from wiſdom and Happineſs. And there- 
fore, before we cometo enquire, whether Fc- 
licity deth conſiſt 1 Pleaſure, or not 5 requiſiteit 15, 
that we remonſ\trate, that Pleaſure 15s a reall good, 
7ait ſelf: and thatits Contrary, Paty, 15 a reall E- 
will, 1n 1 ſelf. ow” | 


IT. Since 
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Since that 15 Good, which helpeth;which plea- 
ſeth, which is amiable and inviting to the Ap= 
petitezand on the contrary, that is Evill, which 
harmeth , which diſpleaſeth , which is un- 
gratefull, and ſo inciteth the Appetite to an 
odium and averſion : certainly there is no- 
thing, which ;doth more pleaſe, more de- 
light , 1s more amiable, more deſiderable , 
than Pleaſure; andon the contrary , nothing 
that doth more incommod=, more offend, is 
more to be abhorred and avoided, than pain : 
Wherefore, Pleaſure ſeems to be nor onely a 
Good , bur alſo the Eſſentiall RK-aſoz, or very 
Root of Good3 inſomuch as it is that very and 
onely thing , for whoſeſake, or in reſpect 


whereof an obje& is Good or Deſirable:as on 


the reverſczpain ſeems to be not only an Evilin 
it felf , but allo the Formall Reaſon, or very 
Rot of Evill ; infomuch as it is that alone, in 


refpe&t whereofany thing is. Evill or Hatefull. 


For, though we ſomtimes avoid. Pleaſure; yer 
15 1t not the pleaſure it ſelf which we avoid, but 
ſome pain. thatis annexed unto it, or impen- 
dent on it-as ikewiſe if we ſomtimes court and 


purſue a pain, it is notthe pain it ſelf, that wee 
purſue, but ſome pleaſure that is conjoyned. 
unto It. 


fs 
To ſpeak more expreſsly; No man doth 


neglect, 


3 
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negle&, hate, or decline pleaſure, as it is plea- 
ſure , but, becauſe uſually very great pains 
follow and overtake fuch , who know not to 
follow Pleaſure with Reaſon and Moderation; 
nor isthere any man,that loves,defires;andpur- 
ſues Pain, ſimply as it 15 pain 3 but becauſe he 
expects ſome very great pleaſure to accrew to 
him thereupon;and ſuch frequently may be the 
conſtitution of the time, as that he hath no 
other way that leads him to the pleaſure he 
aims at, but what lies in the rough tract of La- 
bour and Pain, 


IV. 


To inſtance in very ſmall things; who 1s 
there among us,that undertakes and endures 
any laborious exerciſe of the body , unleſle to 
the end, that he may thereby acquire ſome 
commodity or benefit ® And who can juſtly 
reprehend him , who deſires and endeavours 
toenjoy that pleaſure, upon which nothing 
of trouble or diſcommodity doth attend ? Or 
him, who endeavours to eſchew that Paine, by 
which no pleaſure can be procured ? But, we 
may juſtly accuſe, and eſteem thoſe perſons 
worthy of contempt , who being intricated 
and corrupted with the blandiſhments of pre- 
ſent pleaſures, do not foreſeenor provide a- 
gainſt thoſe pains and troubles , that muſt en- 
ſae, as being inevitably impendent upon all 
heads that are blinded with cupidities. The 
Iikeblame is due alſo to thoſe who forſake 

their 
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their ſtations, and deſert the duties of their 
places and offices, out ofa certain ſoftneſſe 
and weakneſle of Minde » 7. e, of Fear, of La- 
bour, and Pains. 


Wa 


Now, of theſe things , the Diftin#ion is caſie 
and expedite. For, in times of freedome, when 


| all hes open to the arbitrary diſpolition of our 


own choice , ſo that there 1s no impediment , 
but we may do that which is moſ pleafing to 
us in ſuch caſe, it is lawfull for us to purſue 
and embrace all pleaſure, and avoid all pain. 
But, ſuch frequently may be the conſtitution 
of the times, asthat pleaſures are rather to be 
repudiated, and labours and troubles not to 
be refuſed. 


VI. 

_ So, though we eſteem all pleaſuresto be a 
reall guod, and all pain to bea reall evill ; yet 
we donot therefore affirm, that we gught, at 
all times; to purſue that, and avoid this. For, 
itis good for us, to ſuſtain ſame pains, that we 
may afterward enjoy mare abundant plea- 


ſaresand expedient to abſtain fram ſome plea- 
ſures, that we may not|by them incurre more 


grievous pains, 


VII. 


Hence, as from a fountain, was it; that diſ- 
courſing of the true Criteria, or judges of good 


and 
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and evill, we deduced ſeverall Canons , or 
Rules, for the guidance and regulation of our 
Aﬀe@ions, or Paſſions : accounting Pleaſure 
and Pain, for the moſt certain Criterion of E- 
letion and 'Averfton. And this upon very 
o00d reaſon ; ſeeing that from the Benefit or 
Harm that redounds unto us from the fruition 
of them3 all the Objects of our Aﬀections or 
Paſſions ought to be judged Good or Evill 3 
and that we ſomtimes uſe Good as Evill, and 


other times Evill as Good. 


VIIE 
| From theſe Conliderations, therefore ( that 


we may inculcate the matter)we conclude,thar 
_ no pleaſure is of it ſelf Evill 3 but ſome things 


there are, which albeitthey afford ſome plea- 
ſures, yetthey are ſuch, asoccaſion and induce 
pains much greater than themſelves. W hereto, 
by way of Conſequence, we ſuperadd this ; it 
any one pleaſurecould be ſo colleted intoir 
ſelt,or ſequeſtred from all drofs,as that it ſhould 
neither comprehend in it, nor leave behind ir 


any theleaſt meaſure of pain: aſſuredly,by that 


Collection and fmplicity. it would becomeno 
leſs perfect and abſolute, than are the chiefeſt 
Works of Natures and ſo pleaſures could have 
no Difference either of Qualities or Degrees a- 


mong themſelves, but would all be equally de- 
fireable. 


I X, Further, 
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IX. 


Further, if_thoſe very things, which are the 
Efficients of Pleaſures to Luxurious men, were 
ſuch, as that they could render them ſuperior 
to theterrors of Meteors, Earthquakes, Thun- 
der and Lightning, Eclipſes, and other the like 
accidents, cauſed by bodies ſuperterreſtriall 3 
and free them from the baſe tears of pains and 
Death: truly, we could find nothing in them 
to be reprehended 3 infomuch as they would 
be wholly filled with Pleaſures,and could not , 
1n the leaſt, know any thing of Pain , of Trou- . 


ble, of Sickneſs, z. e. of Evill. 


—_— 
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T hat Felicity doth conſift Generally in Pleaſure. 


E are now come to our main purpoſe, 

'V .czz, That Felicity 75 rooted tn Pleaſure 3 
and therefore; we are firſt to demonſtrate it to 
be ſon the Gererall, that we may afterward 
the more ſecurely determine in what Pleaſure 


_ 1t doth conſiſt in Speczall, 


IT. 


In the Cenerall, pleaſure ſeemsto be asthe 
beginning, ſoalſo the end of a happy life 3 for- 
aſmuch as ' we deprehend it to be the - firſt 
Good, and Congeniteto our Nature, and jo 
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all other Animals whateverzand that very and 
onely thing, according to which wedirect our 
ſelves,in the Election and Rejection of any Ob- 


jet whatever, and define it to be Good or 
Ey1ll. 


[IT. 


That Pleaſure is the F:rſt Good, and Conge- 
niall, or,as Philoſophers ſpeak, the Firſt Aptum 
and Accommodatum to Nature, may be demon» 
ſtrated from hence; that every Animal, as foon 
is born, doth affe&, purſue , and delight in 
Pleaſure, as its chiefeſt Good: and on thecon- 
trary, doth hate, avoid, and to the utmoſt of 
its power, repel Pain,as its Chiefeſt Evill;zpro- 
vided that the ſenſe of the Animal be not de- 
praved, but its Nature remain in its primitive 
nerfection, ſo as to enable it to judge 

truly. 


'® $ 
This conſidered, there 1s no further need of 
any Reaſoning, or Diſpuration to-evince, why 
Pleaſure is tobe defired, and pain to/ be avoi- 
ded; {ince the ſence alone doth evidently de- 
monſtrateit, noleſlethanit doth that Fire 1s 
hot,that ſnow 1s white,that Hony is ſweet:and 


ſufticientit is for us onely to obſerve it. For, if 


when we: have taken away from man all his 
ſenſes, the Remainder muſtbenothing ; ne- 
ceſlary it is, that what —— 


to Nature , 
what againſt Nature , aſt be judged by Na- 


ture 
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tureit ſelf: and conſequently, that Pleaſure is 
to be deſired for it ſelf, and pain tobeavoided 
for it ſelf. For, what perceives,or what judges, 
that it may either purſue, or avoid any thing , 
belide pleaſureand pain ? 


Y. 


That Pleaſure is alſo the Loft or Highefi of 


Goods,or the end ofall defiderablethings,maybe 


{ſoon underſtood even from hence 5 that it is 


Pleaſure alone, for which we deſire all other 


things: and never defire Pleaſure for any thing 
but it (elf. For, other things we may deſire, to 
the end we may beafieQqed or delighted with 


| Pleaſure: but no man did ever require a rea- 


ſon, why we would be affected and delighted 
therewith3 truly , no more , than for what 
Cauſe, or to what End we ſhould defire to be 
happy. Seeing that Pleaſure and Felicity ought 
to be reputed as in the ſame degree, ſoalſo for 
one and the ſame thing: and conſequently, for 
the end, Extreme, or Supreme of Goods, to 
which all other things ſubordinately conduce, 

and which is itſelf ſubordinate or referrible 


to nothing. 
V I. 

The ſame may be Confirmed from hence ; 
that ( as wee have premoniſhed ) Feli- 
city cannot be underftood , unlefleitbe con- 
ceived to) be a certain ſtate wherein a man 


may live moſt ſweetly, moſt pleaſantly, 7. e. in 
D 2 the 
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the greateſt Pleaſure, of which his Nature 1s 
capable. For , but take away from life that 


| ſweetneſſe,that jucundity 3 and pray, what No- 


tion of Felicity can remain 2 wee ſay af Fel1- 
cityznot onely ſuch as wetermed Diviae , but 
alſo that, which we account Human,and which 
1s not otherwiſecapable of more andleſle, orof 
Intenſion and Remiſſion , than onely as 1t may 
admit of more and leſſeof Pleaſure. 


VII. 


T hat we may further manifeſt this Truth, by - 


a Comparation of Pleaſure with pain 3 lerus 
ſuppole a man co enjoy many, great, and laſt- 
ing pieaſures both in mind and budy 3 no pain 
moleſting him in the preſent, nor threatning 
him in the future: and then what ſtate can bee 
1magired more defireable, more happy than 
this? For, in-him, who is thus affected , there 
mult be a Conſtancy or firmneſſe of Mind, 
tearing neither Death,nor Pain; becauſeDeath 
is infenſhble of any pain, and in life, if pain be 
long, it muſtbelight, if great, it cannot be long; 
{o that the Brevity is a comfort againſt the vi1- 
olence thereof, and the Levity againit Diutur- 
nity. When a man atrives at ſuch a Condition, 


as that he doth not trembleat the thought of 


Divinity, nor ſuffer the preſent pleaſures to ſlip 


away unenjoyd , while his mind is taken up 
* either with the memory of paſt Goods , or exe 


pectation of future ; and doth every day ſolace 


himſelf with the affiduous recordation of 


them: 
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them : what greater Good is there, that can 
be added toencreaſe the Happineſs of this mans 
Condition ? | 
| V ITT. 

Suppoſe again, on the other ſide, that a man 
15 afflicted with as great anguiſh of Mind, and 
violent pains of Body,as his nature can receive; 
that he hath loſt all probability, all hopes of a- 
ny the leaſt Extenuation of his Miſeries; and 
that his tempeſtuous thoughts cannot lay hold 
of any comfort in ihe apprehenſion of any 
pleaſure , paſt, preſent , or expe&ed - and 
What can be imagined more wretched, more 
miſerable than this man ? 


I X. 


 I'f, therefore, a life ſurrounded with pains, 

be moſt chiefly to be avoided : ſeriouſly , the 
Higheſt Evill, is to live 1n pain; and of neceſſa- 
ry conſequence, The Hrgheſt Good 15 to live in 
Pleaſure. Nor , indeed, hath the mind of Man 
any other point, wherein, as in the Centre and 
Period of all his hopes and deſires, he may 
conſiſt, but only Pleaſure. And all Diſeaſes . 


Languors and Diſtempers arereferred to pain, 


'nor 1s there any thing beſide pain , that can 
invade Naturein her Throne , eje& her from 
it, or diſſolve her. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


That Pleaſure, wherein Felicity doth conſiſt, is the In» 
dolency of the Body, and Tranquiliity of Mind. 


Oraſmuch as there are 70 kinds of Phea- 

' ſures, vzz. One , that may beconſidered as 
dependent upon, or radicated in Auie's and io 
19 nothing <lfe but a conſtant placability 
Calmneſle, and Vacuity or Immunity from all 
perturbation and dolour: and Azother , that 
may be conſidered as refidentin 240:207; and ſo 
conſiſteth only in a certain ſweet affectation 
or pleaſant titillation ofthe ſenſe , as may be 
exemplified in joy, hilarity, eating and drink- 


_ Ing when we are hungry and thirſty, the plea- 


ſure of all which doth ariſe only from a plea- 
ſanr motion in the Organs : therefore is it ne- 
ceſlary for us to determine, whether Felicity doth 
conſiſt iz both theſe Kinds off Pleaſures conjuyned 5 or 
in one of them alones andin which of the Two, 


[I 


Accordingly, therefore,we afirm3 that the 
Pleaſure, wherein Felicity doth confift, is only 
the Former, z. e. in the ſtable kind of pleaſure : 
and ſocan be noother, but the Indolency of Bo- 
dy, and Tranquilhity of the Mind, 


ITI, And 
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HI. 


And, therefore, when we ſay ; that Pleaſure 
in the Generallis theend of a happy life, or the 
Chiefteſt Good 3 we are very Bo from under- 
ſtanding thoſe Pleaſures, which are ſo much 
admired ', courted and purſued by men wal- 
lowing in Luxury , or any other pleafures that 
are Placed inthe meer motion or ation of Fru- 
1tjon, wereby, the ſenſe is pleaſantly tickled 
as \ome;,either out of Ignorance of the right,or 
ditſent of opinion , or pre judice and Evill will 
againſt us, have wrongfully expounded our 
- words : but onely this ( the importance of the 
matter will excuſe our repetition of it. ) 
Not = be pained in Body , nor perturbed in 
Mind. 


I'V. 


For, it is not perpetuall Feaſtings and 
Drinkings; it is not thelove of, and Familiari. 
ty with beautifull boyes and women 5 it is not 
the Delicacies of rare Fiſhes, ſweet meats, rich 
Wines, nor any other Dainties of the Table , 
that can make a Happy lite: But, it 1s Reaſon , 
with Sobriety , and conſequently a ſerene 
Mind ; inveſtigating the Cauſes, why this Ob 
jet is to be Eleted, and thar tobe Rejefed 3 
and chaſing away thoſe vain, ſuperſtitious and 
deluding opinions, which would occaſion yery 
great diſquiet inthe mind 


V. Now, 
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V. 


Now, that you may the more clearely under-- 
ſtand, why we afftirme this kind of pleaſure a- 
loneto be theend of life, or chiefeſt good 3 be 
pleaſed to obſerve, that Nature doth not tend 
toany other pleaſure, primarily, or as to her 
principal ſcope, but only to what 1s ſtazle ; 
which followes upon the remove of all paine 
and Moleſtation. For ſhe doth not propoſe to 
her (elf the Moveablepleaſure, as the end at 
which ſhei aimes 3 but hathprovided it only 


as the meanes conducibleto that end, that ic 


might beas ir were a Condimeat to ſweeten 
that Naturall operation which is neceſlary to 
the Eradication of all Pain and Moleſtation. 
For inſtance ; ſeeing that Hunger and Thirſt 
are things troubleſome and incommodious, 


1n the preſent, to an Animal; the Primary End 


of Nature, is to conſtitute the Animal in that 
ſtate, in which it may be freefrom that trouble 
and offence : and becauſe that cannot be ef- 
fe&ted: but by Eating and Drinking; therefore 
hath ſhe wiſely provided , that the AdGion of 
Eating and Drinking ſhould be accompanied 


_ with acertain pleaſantneſs and jucundity, that 


ſo the Animal might be thereby invited the 
more willingly and readily to performe that 


neceſſary Action. 


VI. Moſt 


— 
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VI. 


Moſt men, indeed living przpoſterouſly,and 
being carried. away with inconfideration and 
intemperance, propole to themſelves , as the 
ſummary of their deſires, and accompliſhment 

; of all their Hopes, that meaner Pleaſure, which 
z depends upon Motion : but, Wiſdom being 
* called toour aſfliſtance, doth ſoon redu ceall 
Pleaſures to order and Decorum3 and teacherh 
us thatwe are not to look upon any pleaſure, 
” as theperfedtion and End of our lives , but 
what Nature her ſelf hath ordained for that 
End. and which can be no other , but what we 
have declared. For. while Nature is our guide, 
whatever we do, muſt conduce only to this 
that we may not be pained in body nor per- 
turbed in mind : and when we have once at- 
tained to that ſtate, all the Tempeſts of our 
mind ceaſe, andall our Hopes and Deſires are 
loſt in Fruition, and there can be nothing be- 
yond it,to which to aſpire, 1n order to the 
Complement, ct our Happineſle. For, we then 
want Pleaſure, when the abſence of it 
doth produce pain in us : but, when wee 
are not pained, then doe we want no pleaſure. 


VII. 
Hence comes it, that the Sum or Height of all 
Pleaſures, doth conſiſt only in the Amotion of 
all pains, -or in that ſtate which fo'lowes upon 


E. that 
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that Amotion: for, wherever Pleaſure 1s, there 


can benothing of pain: of Anxiety. And here- 


upon it follows alſo, that the higheſt Pleaſure 
terminated in the privation of pain, may in- 


_ deedbe varied and diſtinguiſhed ; but canne- 


verbe Augmented or Amplified 3 for, Nature 
ſo long as ſhe hath taken away all pain, doth 
encreaſe pleaſure; but;all pain being removed, 
ſhe ſuffers not pleaſure to be encreaſed in Mag- 


nitude, butonly admits ſome certain -Variee 


ties thereof, that are not then atall neceſlary , 
as being ſuch, that are not comparated to this, 
that we may not be pained. 


VIH. 
Moreover, from hence it appears, that thoſe 


men infult without cauſe > who accuſe us, 
not to account thfs, To wart all Pary, to be ſom- 


thing conſifting in the middle betwixt pain and 
pleaſure: but; 7 roconfound it with the other 
member of the Diviſion, as to make 1t not only 
a Pleaſure, but even the H:gheſt of all Pleaſures. 
For, becauſe, when we are Exempted from 
pain, we join in that very Exemption and Va- 
cuity from all moleſtation., and every thing 
wherein we joy , isa pleaſure3 as every thing 
wherewith we are offended, isa pain : there- 
fore is the privation of all pain , by us, rightly 
named a Pleaſure, For, as when Hunger and 
Thirſt are expelled with meat and drink; that 
very Expuliion of the trouble of them doth 
adferr the Conſequution. of a pleaſure:ſo, in 


every 
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every thing elſe, the very Amotion of pain 
cauieth the ſucceſſion of pleaſure. 


I X. 


Hence alſo may we delume a convincing. 


reply to thoſe, who urge againſt us , that there 
15no Reaſon , why this Middle ſtate of Indo- 
lency ſhould be. eſteemed rather a pleaſure 


than a pain. For, upon thedetrafticn of plea- 


ſure, diſcontent dothnot preſently enſue , un- 
leſſe perhaps ſome pain immediately ſucceed 
into the room of that former pleaſure: but, on 
_ thecontrary, we alwaies conceive a joy upon 

the loile of any pain, though noneof thoſe 
pleaſures fucceed,which confiſt in the delight- 
full affe&ion of the Senſe, By which we may 


clearly underſtand , how great a pleaſure it is, 


Not to be in Pain : whereof if any man doubr, 
let him ask of thoſe, who are infeſted with 
thoſe ſharp pains of the Gout, Toothach, or a- 
ny other Acute diſeaſe. ; 


X. 


"_- 


There are alſo, who deridethis our opinion, «nemercin.s 
Objeaing, that this pleaſure of Indolency, is Cydonius, (cr- 


ikethe condition of aſleeping man , and fit 


monem de F- 
picuri Commi- 


only for Slothfull and Unarve * ſpirits. But,thele lon bus infi- 


norat 


confider not, that this Indolent conſtitution 1s **<n5; 
ſo far frombeing a meer Torpor , or {Juggiſh- ,z,,; 


neſs, as that it is the only ſtate, wherein we can*vrras Exrv- 
er7 paves, Fa- 


perform all the agions of life vigorouſly and 97mm 
cheerfully. And, as we would not have the cordeis,ener- 


E 2 _ 


homines 


EXA8AU- 
Caae - 
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 lifeefa wiſe man tobe likea Torrent or rapi4 


Riverz ſo would we not have it to be like a 
{tanding and dead Pool : but rather as acleare 
ſtream ſliding on in a conſtant ſilence and gen- 
tleneſſe. Wherefore we contend; that a Wiſe 
mans pleaſure is not that, which 1s Dul, Heavy, - 
and Unactive; but that which Reaſon makes 
Conſtant, Firm and Sprightfull unto him. 


XI. 


But, to leave theſe our Opponents, and re- 
eurn to our Theme: there are two good things, 
of which our Higheſt Good, or chiefeſt Felici- 
ty doth conſiſt; viz. To have the Mind free from 
perturbation, andthe Body free from patn 3 and ſo... 
that theſe goods be ful, and'above the capacity 
of Encreaſe. For, how can that which 1s full, be 
encreaſed ? If the Body be immune from all 
pain, what addition can be made to that In- 
dolency? Ifthe Mind be conſtantly ſerene and. 
Impertubed, wha t Additi on-can be madetro 
that Tranquillity? Nor do thoſe Externall 
Blandiſhments of the Senfe , in any meaſure 


augment3 but only. ſerve tocondite and fweet- 


en this ſtateof Higheſt Feliciry : for,that Con- 
ſummate Good of Human Nature\is contented 
with only the peace of mind, andquiet of body. 
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Of the means to procure this Felicity, 


N | Ow ſeeing that this Tranquillity of mind, 
and Indolency of Body, do conſtitute the 


chief Felicity of man; ' nothing can morecon- 


cern us, than toconſider thoſe things , which 


conduce to the attainment and conſervation 


thereof : inſomuch as while we have that, we 
have all things; and while we want it, all we 


dois to attain it, though (for the Cauſes afore- 


{11d) we ſeldom do attain 1t; 
He | 


In the firſt place, therefore , we are to reaſon 


of Felicity, no otherwiſe than of Healthz ir be- 


ing manifeſt, that that ſtate,in which the mind 


is free from perturbation , and the body from 


pain, is nothingelſe, but the perfe& Health of 
the whole man:and naturally conſequent there- | 


upon, that as in the body, ſo alſo in the mind, 
thoſe things which produce and conſerve 


Health, arethe very ſame with' thoſe , which 


either prevent the Generation of Diſeaſes, or 
cure and expell them when they are genera- 
ted.. 


TT. As: 
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ITI. 


As for the Diſeaſes of the Body 3 ſince the 
excellent Art of Medicine 1s ordained as well 
for the prevention, as Cureofthem 3 leaving 
the prezſcription of both preſervative and Gu- 
rative remedies to the learned profeſſors of that 
Art, we ſhall ſufficiently diſcharge our preſent 
dury, if we admoniſh you of only two things. 
Theoze 1s, that we alwales obſerve Temperance , 
and live foberly and Continently., to the end 
that we may avettall diſcaſes, or at leaſt make 
them more gentle and more eakly. curable; 
ſince for the moſt part, the Harveſt of Diſeaſes 
dothariſe from the ſeeds of Intemperance and 
Incontinence. Theother, that when we are in- 
vaded with Diſeaſes, we inſtantly have recourſe 
ro Fortitude; that ſo we may both endurethem 
with Conſtancy of Mind , and not exaſperate 
_ them by impatience, and comfort our ſelves 
with this, that if our pain begreat , it amaſt be 


ſhort 323f long. light. 


IV. 


And as for the Diſcaſesof the Mind, againſt 
them Philoſophy is provided of Remedies 5 
being, in thatreſpet, juſtly accounted the 
Phylick ofthe Mind + but it is not with equall 
facility conſulted,nor applied by thoſe who are 
ſick in Mind. And this, becauſe we judge of the 
Diſeaſes of the body, by the Mind: but the diſ- 
eaſes of the Mind we neither feel inthe body , 


NOTC 


*G 
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nor know or judge of them as weought;z 
becauſe that, wherby we ſhould judge, is 


diſtempered. 


V. 
Hence it appears, that the Diſeaſes of the 
mind are more grievous aud dangerous thaz thoſe of 
the body : as among diſeaſes Corporeall, thoſe 
are moſt dangerous , which deprive us of our 


ſenſes; ſuch are the Apoplexy, Lethargy , 


Phrenſie, &c. Again, that the Diſeaſes of the 


Mind are more pernicious than thoſe of the 
Body, is manifeſt from the famie reaſon, which 
demonſtrateth that the Pleaſures of the mind 
are much better than thoſe of the Bodywhich is 
this,that wefeel in the body nothing but what is 
preſent, bnt in our mind we are ſenſible ofalfo 
what is paſt, and what's to come. For, as the 
Anxiety of the mind, ariſing by conſent from 
the pains of thebody > may be very much ag- 


gravated, if we have poſletſed our ſelves with 


a conceipt, that ſome Eternall and Infinite E. 
vill is impendent over us : ſo may it be very 
much mitigated, if we fear no ſuch Evill. Aad 
this likewiſe is manifeſt ; that the greateft 
Pleaſure, or Trouble of the ming, doth more 
conduce to an happy: or miſerablelife 3 than 
either of the other wo, though it ſhould be 


_ equally laſting in the body. 


V I. Now, 


3 r ; 
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VI. 


Now, becauſe there are two Capitall diſca- 
ſesof the Mind , namely Cupidity and Fear , 
with their ſeverall branches, and with diſcon- 
cent or trouble conjoyned, after the ſame man- 
ner as pain isadjoyned to the diſeafesof the 
body 3 therefore is it the part of Philoſophy ro 
apply ſuch Remedies, as may -prevent.them 
from invading the mind; or at leaſt overcome 
and expell them , when they have invadedit. 
Such chiefly are the vain Deſires of Wealth, 
of Honours, of Dominion, &«. and the Fear of 
Ccaleſtiall Powers,of Death,c7c. which having 
once aſſaulted and taken poſſeſhion of the 
mind they leave no part thereof ſound or un- 


{haken. 


FIT. 
Now the Remedies, which Philoſophy doth 
apply, are the Yertues, which being derived 
from Reaſon, or more G eneralPrudence, ea- 
lily drive away and expell choſe Defires and 
Fears. Weſay, from Reaſon, or more Generall 


Prudence; becauſe , as there is a more Speciall 


Prudence, 1nfervient to the direction of all the 
particular ations ofour lives : ſo alſo is there 
a more Generall Prudence, which is nothing 
elſe but very Reaſon itſelf , or the Dictamen 
of Reaſon; and is, by moſt, accounted the ſame 
with Sapience or Wiſdom : and Virtue is one= 
ly a certala perfect Diſpoſition of the Mind , 

which 
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which Reaſon, or prudence doth crexe, and 
oppole to the Diſeaſes of the Mind, 7. e. to the 
Vices. 


AI — 
&>—n— — DAG he  — — ——  —— 
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CHap. VII. 


Of Right Reaſon » and Free ml, from whence 1s. all 
the praiſe of the Virtues. 


E Ence, weare to advance to the conſidera- 
x Jrionof Virtue, and the ſeverall Species 
thereof z but,not without Przmiſing a few Ob- 
ſervables, touching Reaſon it ſelf , and that 
which doth confiſt therein, iz Free-will:for- 
aſmuch as all the praiſe belonging to Virtue , 
doth derive its right only from thence; as 
likewiſe doth its Oppoſite, Blame, which is due 
to Vice. 
II. 

Since Reaſon , inthe Generall, is nothing 
elſe but the Faculty of Ratiocinating, or judg- 
ing, or inferring one thing from another z we 
do here underſtand that Reaſon , in Special} . 


which diſcourſeth , judgeth and determineth 


of ſuch things, as fall under the power of mans. 
Election, or Refuſall. 


HL: 
But, becauſe this Reaſoning or judgement 


may beas well Falſe,as True, Wrong as Right: 


F therefore 
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thereforecan we not well allow that Reaſon , 
which makes a falſe judgement , to be called 
Reaſon, but rather Opinion: however, it you 
pleaſe to keep conſtant to the vulgar phraſe , 
let it {ti]l becalled Reaſon, provided it be un- 
derſtood to be Wrong 3 as on the other ſide, 
Right Reaſon may alſo be called Opinion, 
provided we underſtand it tobe Right, 


LY. 


As for Right Reaſon; that ariſeth to us both 
from the Goodnelile of our Nature, or Ingenu- 
ity, aadrrom the ſedulous Obſervation or fre- 
quent Experienceof things: whence 1t comes, 
that being grounded upon firm and corrected 
principles, our Reaſoning comes at length to 
be ſolid ; and we, of right, appeal to the judge- 
ment of him, who is Expert and Prudent in the 
things, of which judgement 1sto be given. 

V. 

[n themean while, when weſay, of things 
wt zch fall under our power of Eletiton or Refuſalls, 
we ſuppoſe; that there isin us alſo a Fre or Ar- 
burar) power of Reaſon, 7. e.a Faculty of E- 
eting and Proſecuting what Reaſon it ſelf 


hath judged to be Good 3 and of Refuſing and 
Avoiding what it hath judged tobe Evill. 


V I. 
Now , that this Arbitrary Freedom of our 
Wil, is the congemiall prezrogative of our Na- 
- ture3 
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ture; is Demonſtrated unto us not only by out 
own Experience, but alſo by Common Senſe - 
which manifeſteth, that nothing is worthy of 
Commendation or Vituperation, of Praiſe or 
Blame, but what is done Freely , Voluntarily . 
deliberately, and of Ele@ion ; and therefore 
muſt depend upon ſomthing within us, which 
1s above all Compulſjon , ſuperintendency . 


command, or controllment, and in reſpect 


whereunto all Rewards and Puniſhments are 
rightiully ordained by the Lawes: Then which 
Lawsnothing can be more unjufk, if the actions 
of men were to be imputed to that rigid Ne- 
ceflity, which ſome have derived from Fate, as 
the ſole Commandreſle of all thingsdeclaring, 
that what event toever comes to paſs, or what- 
ever action is done, doth inevitably flow from 
an Eternall Decree, and the ſucceffion of con- 


nected Caules. 


, VII. 

Truly, it is much better, to be addicted to 
that falſe Opinion , which vulgar heads enter- 
tain, of the Government of the Univerlſe,and all 
things in it, by the Gods3 than to beſlaves to 
the belief of the Fate of ſome Naturaliſts, 1m- 
poſing the fame upon our necks, asa Sempl- 
cernall Lord, or Tyrant, of whom we are to be 
afraid nigh: and day. For, that opinion >, 
that the Cods are to be Revered and En- 
treated , hath the Comfort of Hopeannexed 


unto it : but, the other of Fate, importsan in- 
F 2 _ exorab.e 
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exorable Decree > and indeclinable Ne- 
ceſſity, and conſequently the higheſt of miſe- 
ries, Deſpair. 


V:111. 


Moſt true it is indeed , that in things void of 
Reaſon ſome Effects are Neceſſary ( though 
cot ſo neceſſary , as not to have been pfeven- 
ted, as we have declared in our Philoſopy)but 
in Man, endowed with Reaſon , and eſpecially 
ſo far forth as he makes uſe of that reaſon , 
there can be no Neceſlity atall : and therefore 
was it, that we endeavoured to aſſert the De- 
clination of motions in Atoms, to the end we 
might from thence deduce, how Fortune 
might ſomtimes intervene and put in fora 
ſhare in the ſucceſle of Human affairs, and yer 


the Freedom of mans Will remain abſolute and 


IX. 


And requilite itis for us, to turn the edge of 
our Wir wholly againſt Fate or Neceſlity3that 
we may by all means poſſible conſerve our 
W1ll free from that Sempiternall Motion 1ma- 
gined by the Fatiſt ; and ſo not permit Pravity 
or Wickedneſs to eſcape inculpable. 
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X. 


But, what we here ſay of Fortune, doth not 
in the leaſt import, that we ought to aſcribe a- 
ny Divinity thereuntoz not only as the Vulgar, 
but thoſe Philoſophers alſo, who accounting 
Fortune as ſome inſtable Cauſe, though they 
do not conceive, that ſhe doth diſtribute to 
men any thing of Good or Evill , that may 
conduce to an happy life; do yet think , that 
{he doth give occaſions of very conſiderable 
Goods and Evils, All that our words of Fortune 
imply, is only this3 that as manythings are Eo 
effeted by Neceſſity, and Counſell, fo alſo by 
Fortune: and therefore, that it is the Duty of a 
Wiſe man, to arm and provide himſelf againſt 


Fortune. 


XR I. 

Now: ſeeing that whatever of Goodaneſle > 
or Malice there is in Human actions, hath de- 
pendence upon noother foundation , but only 
this; thata man doth thoſe Actions Knowing- 

 lyand Willingly , or Freely : therefore 1s the 
Mind to be accuſtomed tothis , that it may 

_ knowtruly,z. ce. uſe Right Reaſon 3 and Will 
truly, z. e. that the Will be bent to that , which 
istruly Good, and averted from what 1struly 
Evill. Foraſmuch as this AfſſuefaGion doth be- 
et that Diſpoſition in the mind, which we 


ve defined Virtue to be: as the ar 
as | 7 
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of. it tothe Contrary, doth beget that diſpoſi- 
on, Which we may juſtly define Vice to 
be. 


XII. 


We inſiſt not upon this3 that that 1s !-u/y 
Good, which produceth Pleaſure, as fincere, ſo 
alſo without any pain, trouble, or repentance 
attending and enſuing thereupon : and that 
truly Etill, which produceth pain, asfincere , 
ſo alſo without any Pleaſure or Allubeſcence 
to ſucceed upon it. Only we touch upon 
both , that we may diſcriminate either from 
what isonely «Apparent and Diſſembled 3 ſuch 
as that Good, which creating preſent Pleaſure, 
introduceth future pain and trouble: and that 
Evill, which procuring pain or trouble in the 


preſent, drawes on pleaſure and content in the 
future. | 


I I nee 


CHap. VIII: 
Of the Virtues , Gexerally, 


Fe  pugIg as Virtue 1s either Prudence it 
A ſelf, or the very Dictamen of Right Rea. 
{on, as weaccuſtom our.minds to the conſtant 
exerciſe thereof ; or is, at leaſt, regulated by , 
and dependent upon Prudence , or the Dicta- 

men 
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men of Right Reafon : from thence it is mani - 
feſt, that to this Latter Kind belongs both that 
Virtue, whereby a man ſtands affeFed toward 
himſelf 3 and that, whereby he is affeted to- 
ward others 3 ſince Prudence is thar, whereby a 


man is comparated and enabled to Govern not 
only himſelf, but others alſo- 


That Virtue, which relates to Others, is com- 


-\ . 


' monly called by the name Juſtice : and that 


which concerns only a mansſelf , is vulgarly 
Diſtinguiſhed into two branches, wiz. Tempe- 
rance and Fortitude, But, we uſe to comprehend 


| both under the fimple' terme of Hoxeſtyz as 
when we ſay, that to doan at out of Virtue, 
15no more nor leſſe than todo Prudently, Ho- 


neſtly, Juſtly: and this, becauſe they, wholive 
ſoberly and Continently , are ſaid tolive ho- 


_ neſtly, according to Decorum , or as becomes 


them 3 as they , who behave themſelves Mag- 


nanimoufly, or Brave!y, are reputed to behave 


themſelves honeſtly or Becomingly. 
mm 


 Hereupon, we ( as others)make Virtue Four- 
fold, viz. Prudence, Temperance, Fortitude , and 
Juſtice. But ſo, as that we oppoſe not Prudence 


ſo much to any affection, as to 1ncogitancy, Ig- 


norance , Fooliſhneſſe, unleſle it beby accident 


_ only. as any perturbation doth eclipſe. Reaſon, 


and make a man do imprudently : nor Juſ/:ce ſo 
much 


39 
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much to any Afﬀection, as to Malice, where- 
by a man is inclined to Frauds; unleſle by acci- 
dent only, in as much as Anger, Hate, Avarice, 
or ſome other paſſion may cauſe a- man to do 
unjuſtly: aud /emperance we oppole to Cypiuity , 

and Fortitude to Fear. 


IV. 


Tr appears from hence, that what we for- 
merly ſaid [_ v2, that it is ſober and well ordered 
Reaſon, which procures a pleaſant or bappy life ]aim-. 
edatthis; that Right Reaſon doth produce a 
pleaſant or happy life, by the means of thoſe 


Vercmnes, which it ingenerateth and maintain- 


eth. Likewiſe, that what we ſubjoyned , as the 
Reaſon thereof. | tz. that Reaſon doth rave fÞ1- 
ate the true Cauſes,why things are to be elefied, or Re 


jefted, or chaſeth away ſuch opinions, 4s might occaſt= 


on very great Perturbations of miad |was intended 
only to teach , rhat Right Reaſon 1s the very 
ſame wit h more Generall Prudence, the Prin- 
ciple upon which we ground all our Elections 
and Avoydances, and ſoa very great Good ; 

becauſe the Virtues, ariſing from that Reaſon 
or Prudence, areable to appeaſe and prevent 
all Perturbations, and this by convincing, that 
no man can live pleaſantly or happily , but he 
that lives Prudently, Honeſtly, Juitly3 as (e cor- 
verſo) that to ive Prudently, Honeſtly, Juſtly, 
is to live pleaſantly or happily. 


V. By 
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By this you may perceive the Ground of our 
Aſlertion, That Happineſs and Virtue are Conver- 
trble3 or , that the Virtues are Congenite and 
Eſſentiall co a happy life, ſo as it is impoſſible 
_ to ſeparate theſe from that. For , all other 

things, as being caduce and mortall, may be 
abſtracted from germane and conſtant plea. 
ſure: but, Virtue alone, being a perpetyall 
and immortall Good , can never be ſeparated 


fromait. 

2 
From theſe things we may further under- 
ſtand, that all the Virtues are connefted together 3 
and that by a twofold relation : the Firſt, be- 
cauſe all theother Virtues are conjoyned to, 
and dependent upon their Princeſs, Prudence, 
as the members of thebody are conjoyned to 
the Head 3 or as the ſtreams are conjoyned to | 
the Fountain , from which they flow 3 the o- 
ther, becauſe as well Prudencezas all the others 
concurr and unite in the point of a happy lies 
being that a happy life cannot conſiſt without 
the Virtues, ner the Virtues without a happy 


life. 


VII. 
However, though the Virtues be all Con- 


nected thus together 3 yet arenotthey theres, 


fore all Equall ; as ſome * have conceived,who « x1; $r01cyD 


G contend 
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contend that all Vices and Faults,or Crimes are 
alſo Equall. For, a man may be comparated 
more to Juſtice than to Temperance 3 and 
Temperance may be more perfect in one man, 
than in another : as may be exemplihed 1 My 
ſelf (without envy be it ſpoken ') who haveat- 
tained to ſo high a degree of ſobriety, that I 
make a ſufficient meal ufually for leſle then an 
- Merodors balf-penny 3 and Metrodorus, * mere and 
Lamyſacenus, Companion , who cannot ſatisfie imſelf with 
| i ere altogether ſo courſe and ſpare a diet. Beſides , 
mim Epicu- Experience aſſures, that one man 18 Wiſer than 
1mm novitz another: and all that walk in the wates of Vir. 
Je dicef. tUe , havenot the like Rewards alottetd to 
fir, nili ſex them3 nor all Delinquents the like Puniſh- 
on 1. ments. Laſtly, we appeal to Common ſenſe, 
is dg ab- whether orno they arein the right, who make 
| fuiſſer, ad E- q}] Virtues, and all VicesEquall ; that he of 
pct, & perfends as highly, who beats his ſervant without 
roram dein- Cauſe, ashe who beats his Fathers thar ir 
wt Fs _ is all one, for to eate a Bean,or ones Fathers 
ccihtudine Head. 
conjundus, _ | | 
in i\dem & hortis & ſtudiis convixir, Legendus eſt Gaſſend,, cap. 8. 1ib. 1, de vieg 
E DicMIls | | 


VIII: 


Others there are, who condemn and bitter- 
ly inveigh againſtus, for affirming, that the 
End of all the Virtnes is Pleaſurez asif we 
meant that kind of Pleaſure, which is obſcene 
and infamons: but , let theſe menrail upon us 
as they pleaſe, weare wholly unconcerned in 

their 
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their malice, For, asthey , ſo likewiſe do wee 
make Virtue the Summum Bonumn 5 at lealt, if the 
diſcourſe be touching the Mears that conduce 
toan happy life : nor is there ought doth ſo 
much conduece thereunto, as Virtue: but, ifthe 


diſcourſe be touchin Happracſſe 1t ſelf, why 


ſhould not Happinefſe or Pleaſure be a greater 
Good than Virtue, fince it is the End, 
to the attainment whereof Virtue is bur 
inſervient 2? —— 


IX. 


They ery out upon us again > for making 
Virtue Enervous and Ineffectuall, while we 
ſeem not to allow it to have ſo much power, as 


 torender a Wiſe man Superiortoall Paſhon 
or affeftion whatever, but leave him obnoxi- 


ous to ſundry vexatians , as ( for inſtance) 
to lament, weep,figh,and with all the expreſit- 
ons of ſorrow to deplore the death of a friend : 
but , ſeeing we put a very high value upon 
Vircue, in that it 18 able to exempt us from vain 
Terrors , and ſuperfluous deſires , which are 
the Heads or Fountains of all Grievous Per- 
turbations zmanifeſt it is, that we grantitto 
be of ſuch excellentuſe, as to moderate all 
ſubordinate affetions, inſomuch as it re- 
frats and reduceth them all to ſuch a medio- 
crity,in which there remains ſome ſenfe of 
Humanity. 


G 2 X.Certainly 
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R. 


Certainly , that Totall Exemption from 
Grief and ſorrow, which theſe men ſo much 
| boaſt of ; mult proceed from ſome Greater E- 
vill, wz. from Immanity, 1immoderate ambiri- 
on of vain-Glory, and in a manner down-righrt 
madneſle. So thar it ſeems much better, to feel 
ſome Paſſion, to be affeted-with ſome Griefe, 
to ſhed ſuch tears, as are to diſtill from their 
eyes, who profeſſe Love and tender affection - 
than to Grinn , and declare a Brutiſh inſenfi- 
bility, according to the rigid rules of that 
inhuman Wiſdom, to which theſe ſo much 
pretend. 


4 OA p—_ 
—_ —— -_— — - -—-  ——__— ”— _—_ — c— EI ow, 


CHAP. Ix: 


Of Prudence Generall, 


| now come to:treat briefly of Each in Par- 
ticutar, Which that we may do the more me- 
thodically, let us begin at Prudence: whole office 
being to Govern a mans life, and fo to provide, 
as that all Occurrents may be directed only to 
 Happineſſe ; well may we allow it to 
comprehend the offices, or Duties of all the 0- 
ther Vircues. : 


| 9s far of the Virtues: in General! 3-we 


{I. And 
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IT. 


And, that it is the Office, or Daty of Pru- 
derice, toorder and compoſe all the accidents 
and ations ofa manslife, ſoas that they may 
conduce only to Felicity , or the Pleaſure for- 
merly deſcribed: is more than manifeſt, For, 
as we eſteem the Knowledgof Phyſicians , nor 
for the art of Phyſick it ſelf, burthe End of it, 
Health 3 and as the skill of a Pilot is nor liked 
of and commended for the ingenuity , bur Uti- 
liry of it: even ſo Prudence, which isthe art of 
Living well, would never beconfidered hor 
deſired, if it were of no uſeor benefitin a mans_ 
lifes and itis ſtudiedand deſired, as the foie 
art, by which Happineſle, or pleaſure is to be 
acquired, . ; 

SE 

For,itis-Prudence (or if you pleaſe Sapi- 
ence alone, which doth nor only prevent the 
incidence of any thing, that may cauſe Pain in 
the Body3but aiſo above all things doth expel! 
ſadneſſe fromthe mind , . and ſuffers us not to 
ſtartle at thoſe things , ar the very mention 
whereof the multitude uſually trembles with 
fear: and which being our Dire&reſſe,conduds 
us to tranquillity,by extinguiſhing the arder of 
all cupidities.For,cup1dities are inſatiable;ſub- 
verting not only lingle perſons, but alſo nume- 
rous and opulent Families, yea ſomtimes the 

| moſh: 
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moſt potent and flouriſhing Common-wealths. 
From Cupidiries ariſe Hatred, Difſentions, Se- 
ditions, Warrs 3 nor do they only diffuſe 
themſelves abroad , or invade others with 
blind fury : but being included in private 
breaſts , they cauſe inteſtine mutinies therein , 
and totally evert the qxconomy and peace 
thereof, Sothat it follows, that they muſt of 
neceſſity make life moſt irkſom and bitter 3 
and that none but the Wiſe, or Prudent man , 
who have cut off all Inanity and Error, and 
circumſcribed his deſires with 'the modeſt 
boundaries of Nature 3 can live without ſql- 
licitude , without Diſcontent , without 
Fears. 


IV. 


It being evident; therefore, that all the Per- 
rurbations of our life ariſe originally from Er- 
rorand Indiſcretion; and thatit is Prudence a- 
lone, which vindicatesus from the violence of 
Luſts and Fears, and teacheth us gently to bear 
the injuries of Fortune, and pointethout unto 
us all the wales, that leadto Quiet and Tran- 
quillity : pray what reaſon 1s there to diſcou - 
rageus from affirming , that Prudence tis to be 
ſought after, in reſpect of Pleaſure; and Im- 


prudencetobe avoided, forthe prevention of 
Troubles? | | 


V. Now 
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V. 

| Now the Reafon, why we ſay, that a Prudert 
man do:h temperately bear the 1njuries of Fortune, is 
this that albe=ithe doth not previſe and provide 
againſt any injurie In particular, yet doth he 
foreſee and provide againſt all in Generall. 
Nor doth he, if any infortune intervene croſſe 
ro his Hopes, or Councells, . therefore afflict 
himſelf: becauſe he well knows it notto bein 
the power of Human Reafon, Sagacity , or 
Policy, either to przviſe, or prevent the in- 
tervention of every adverſe and troubleſome 
Accident, Yea, he holds it much better, to be 
Infortunate with Reaſon and ſage advice(ſuch 
as Human frailty will admit ) than tobe For- 
tunate with Inconfideration and Temerity : 
and thinks nothing more grateful], than, if 
Fortune bring about any thing fairly and proſ- 
perouſly untohim , that he did not enterpriſe 
it without judgement and deliberation. 


VI. 


He moreover ſodeports himſelf, as that cut- 
ting off all vain Cupidines, be contradts his de- 
fires to only Neceſfaries 3 whichare indeed, ſo 
few and ſmall, as ſcarce any unkindnefſle of Q..,...... 
, | pavite, 
Fortune can rob him of thea-ſo that ſince very Fortuna, arq; 
little of Fortune can intervene to a wiſe man ; <P? 2mnetq; 


ditus tuos in- 
he may well ſay to her , 1 have prevented I on ad 


. - me adſpirare 
non poſſes: dent: r excl. malle legitur Metrodorys, Epicuri amicus & diſcipulus, 
apud Ciceronem, Tuſcul, 5. | 

thee. 
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thee, O F ortune , and ſu barrocadoed all thy wates 
of acceſſe, as that thou canſt not approachme | 


Vibk. 


But, concerning the way of Cutting off all 
Cupiditles, hereafter 3 in preſent, foraſmuch as 
Prudence may be conſidered , either as a man 
doth thereby govern himſelf, or order his Fa- 
mily,or govern a Citty or aCommon-wealthz 
and ſoas 1t is diſtinguiſhed into Private , Do- 
meſiique, Cruile: 1t 1s convenient, that we ſpeak 
ſomwhar of each. TT, 


C H A P. R, 
'Of Prudence Private. 


F Private Prudence the whole ſum con- 


A Phiſteth in no morebut this,that a man well 
underſtand his own Genius, and enterpriſing 


Rothing, to which Nature hath a repugnancy, 
he looks well into the-conditions of that ſtate, 
in which he is to'\ſpend his whole life, and to 
which he is ſo to accommodare all his ations 
as that, as much as poſſible, he may live 1g In- 


dolency and Tranquillity. 
II, For 
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For , 1t behoves him to have the eye 
ofhis mind conttantly. and immoveably fixr 
upon this end, or ſcopeof his life3 and conful- 
ting withright reaſon , to proceede according 
to the evidence of thoſe Criteria, by which we 
are wont, when we perpend the Cood or Evill 
of objects, to erect our determinations. Since 
otherwiſe , allthings will be full of indiſcreet 
remerity and confuſion , and late Repentance 
willattend upon all his undertakings. 


[II. 


Moreover, in caſe you doe not direct every 
one of your Actions, upon what occaſion ſoe- 
ver, asto this grand ſcope, ſo alſo to that very 
end of Nature which you propoſed to your 
ſelf in the defignment of it : but turn aſideto 
any other ſiniſter purpoſe, either in the proſe- 
curion or avoidance of any Obje& whatſoe- 


ever: then, certainly , ſhall not the Ations of 


your life be conſentaneous to your diſcourſes 3 
but.extolling Tranquillity ( tor inſtance ) in 
your words, you ſhall betray your ſelf to bere- 
ally addifed to multiplicity of buſinefs, and 
obnoxious to very much trouble. 


H IV. Now, 
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IV. 


Now, that man doth clearly underſtand the 
Ends preſcribed by Nature , inthecourſeof 
life to be inſtituted and undertaken ; who well 
knows, how eaſily that is procurable, which is 
neceſſary to life, or what is ſufficient to the de- 
traction of all, that can, by indigence, cauſe 
pain in the Body, For, from thence he fo well 
knows how to order the whole ſeries of his life, 
as alwaies to be above the want of ſuch things, 
as are full of buſineſſe, and Contention, and 
conſequently of Chance and Danger. 

V. 

Hereupona Wiſe man hath no reaſon to be 
much afraid of Poveriy 3 becauſe it is very rare 
to find a man ſo poor; as to be in want of thoſe 
things, which are neceſlary to life. But in caſe 
our Wiſe man {hould be reduced to ſuch a 
low ebb of Fortune, as to want thingsneceſſa- 
ry to the ſuſtenance of his life : {4 will he 
not, with the Cynicks, betake himſelf to the 
ſhamefull refugeof Begging 3 bur, rather un. 

Tu poſcisvilia; dertake the Erudition- of ſome others in Wilſ- 
ee. <erY doin, that ſo he may both takea courſe be- 
VS fers © nul- ſeeming the dignity of his Prudence n and at 
Jius egentem. (he ſame time deſervedly accommodate him- 


Horat. Epifl. 17. 4 A 47 
ts EPR: Cf with neceſſaries,, from thoſe, who have a- 


bundance. 


VI. And 
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VI. 


And while he'is conſtrained, to take this, or 
ſome other honeſt and befeeming courſe, that 
by 8n acquired confidenceof mind , he may 
generouſlly receiye thoſe things , which hap- 
pen to him for the inſtant day, he 1s ta have 
recourle to the Oracle of his own Wiſdom , 
and call Philofophy to his relief : for wethen 
reſign thearbitration af thpſe things z that ſo 
neerly concern us, to an Evill Councellour 3 
when we meaſure -and provide againſt 1n- 
digence, by any other proportion but the ſtm- 
ple'necefilities'of Nature , and the rules of Phi- 
loſophy. | 


3 


Wherefore, it behoyes a Philoſqpher to pro- 
vide for ſuch competent means, as may ſup- 
ply his neceſſities; and ſo long to apply him- 
ſe]t to that proviſion , as ll his diligent care 
hath furniſhed him- bur, ſo long as any part of 
them may be ſpared , and his confidence yet 
remain perfe&t; he is jn no caſe to addidt him- 
ſelf to the getting of riches, and ſtoring up of 
1 _ Es 


VUL 


In the proviſion of theſe things, therefore our 
care Is'tO BE proporvoyeL ÞyFRIGIGANISARG ſo, 
TT” To. LS 


n 
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in a ſhort time, we ſhall come to know, what a 
Virtue, and how greata Good itis , to require 


. only whats (imple, light, and very {mall-be- 


cauſe, what is moſt ſweet, and free from trou- 


ble in all a mans life, depends wholly upon 


this; to be contented with the leaſt, 7. ec. _ 
ſo much, as ſufficeth nature. And, as for thoſe 


impediments, which the ſollicitous hunting af- 


ter more doth draw upcn us3 when they once 
diſcover themſelves ( as ſoon they muſt )either 
by the great labou? of the body, or the difhcul- 
ty in the very procuring-them, or the abducti- 
on of the mind from more worthy and advan- 
tageous ſpeculations ( which we ought ever- 


- more highly toeſteem )or the inſatisfacion re- 


ſulting from the fruition of them: certainly,we 
ſhall clearly perceive theſame to be altogether 
fruitleſs , and inſufficient to compenſate the 


conſequent perturbations, 


IX. 

And, whereas we prxmoniſhed', that every 
man ſhould, before he determines, upon what 
courſe of lite to put himſelf , ſtritly examine 
his own Genius, and adviſe with himſelf con- 
cerning the inclination thereof that ſo he ma 
atlength happily devote himſelf tothat, which 
he finds moſt agreeable to the Deſtination of it: 
our purpoſetherein was, to intimate, thatno- 
thing can be more miſerable and more incon- 
ſiſtent with tranquillity , than for a man to be 


engaged in that courſe of life, to which Nature 
made him unfit; X,It 
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Ic follows from hence, that an AQive life is 
not fit for a {lothfull and heavy perſon; nor a 
[llothfull lazy kind of life fit for an ative : for 
as 1dlenefſe1s quiet, and ation labour to the 
one ; ſoto the other. idleneſiv is alabour, and 
action quiet. Thus, a Souldiers life 15. unfit for 


a Timorous and ſoftly man 3 and an umbratile 


life odious to an impatient and bold man: for 
one cannot endure the heat of War3z nor the 
other the cool ſhadow of peace.So that nothing 


can be more ſafe or hopeful, than for a man to 
devote himſclfto that, to which he finds no 


adverineſle or repugnancy in his nature» 


XI. 

| Whereunto you may pleaſe to: add'this one 
rulezthat every man,to the end the ſtate of life 
which he chooſeth, may be the more ſecureand 


tranquill, ought to chooſe a mean ftate;or ſuck. 


as is neither very eminent, nor very abjet ; at 
leaſt ifit be in his own power. Becauſe, it be- 
hoves him to livein a Civill ſociety, neither as 


a Lyon, nor asa Gnat : leſt he beextermina- 
ted, as the one; or enſnared and cruſhed;as the 


other. 


CHAP. 
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CGHap. XI. 


Of Prudence Domeftick, 


TT" His ſort of Prudence divides it felf into 
Two branches ; the F:rf concerns a man- 
in the capacity of a Hushand , and a Father; the 
other , ashe1s a Maſter of Servants,and Poſſeſſor 
of Houſe,Goods, Lands, &c. 


II: 


Concerning the Former, v:z. Conjugall and 
Paternall Prudence, let us obſerve onely what 
may be inferred rrom the Premiſes, touching 
the DireGions of a man, in the Election of his 
_ courle of life. T hus if you find your Coaſtity- 
tion to.be ſuch,as that youcannot, without the 
ardors of the fleſh, live ſingle 3 that you can 
with patience endure a moroſe and unquiet 
Wife, and untoward and undutifull Children 
that you ſhall not be ſubject and aptto vex , 
repine and grieve , when you ſhall bear your 
Children crying and bawling , ſee them gro- 
ning on the bed of ſickneſſe, or ſnatcht awa 
by death before you 3 and that you ſhall not be 
perplexed and diſtrafted with thoſe Cares and 
ſollicitudes, that accompany the proviſion of 
all things neceſſary to a Conjugall ſtate : why 
then, indeed, it may be convenient for you, to 


take 


but proſperity an 
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 takea Wiſe, and beget Children for which 


you may provide by a Conjugall and Pater- 
nall Prudence. 


HIT. 


_ You may preſume, indeed, that your Wife 
will be ſweet and Gomplacent ; that your 
Children will be of ingenious and tracable diſ- 
olitions 3 that your cares for them will not 
be great, nor many 3 that you have ſolaid your 
deſigns, as that you cannot exped@ any thing 
J good fuccefle : and yet you 

_ can but preſuine all this, nor do I knowany 
God, who will obhge himſelf, that your affairs 
ſhal ſucceed according to this your prefumpti- 
on. Wherefore , ſeeing the bulineffe is very 


doubtfull ; it is far below the partof a Wite 


man. WYlingly to put himfelf upon: Chance 
undergo the hazard, and cngage himſelf in 
that condition., from whence, in caſe he 
ſhould afrerward repent , he cannot withdraw 
himſelf. 
: IV. ET 
We ſay, willingly; becauſe there may be ſome 
ſuch Circumſtance , as may requirea man, 
though much againſt his will, to marry and ge- 
_nerate Childrens as, for inſtance, in caſe he live 


in a Country but thinly peopled , and where 


he is tobe ſerviceable to the Gommon=-wealth 


by encreafing the members of it. Some, we 


know, 
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know, pretend the propagation of their ſpect- 
es.,to which Nature ſeems to obligeall; but, 
certainly, there is no fear that mankind ſhould 
fail, there being in all times and places enough 
that give themſelves to Marriage and Procrea- 
tion - ſo that ſome few Wiſe men may well be 
permitted to abſtain, and leave the buſineſle 
of Propagation to be performed by others: 


V. 


Now if any ſach Caſe, or certain Councell,or 
any Neceſlity ſhall conſtrain you to marry 3 
then are you ſo to diſpoſe your Wife, as that 
ſhe may be loving and complacent to you, and 
a partner in your Cares : and to take ſuch care 
for your Children'as is preſcribed to you partly 


by Nature, which by ſtrong inſtinct obligeth 


us to love and cheriſh them as ſoon as they are 
born ( and ſo much even Wolves, Tygers, and 
all other wild Beaſts alwaies do ) and partly by 
Prudence,which admoniſheth ſo us to educate 
and inſtra& them in the rudiments of Morali- 
ty,as that they may be obedlen; to the Laws 
of the Country, and deſire nothing ſomuch, as 
to be made Wiſe themſelves. 


VI. 


Nor are we to take this care onely for our 
own Children: but alſo for thoſe of our friends, 


.and eſpecially if they.beour Pupills. For, no- 


thing 
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ching is more beſeeming the Dignity of Friend- 
ſhip, than for a man to becomea Tutor, and 


ſupply the placeof a Parent to thoſe , whom 


his deceaſed Friend both dearly loved, and 
leftas Orphans, and ſoin need of ProteQion 


_ and Tuition. 


VII. 


And asfor the other branch of Domeſtick 
Prudence , which teacheth a man how to de- 
port himſelf in the Capacity of a Maſter, or as 
he hath Servants at his Command,and Po 5:ſi- 
0z5 at his Diſpoſe; both which though neceſſa- 
ry,areyet, for themoſt part, not very plea- 
ſant: the ſum of it conſiſts in this. Let him en- 
deavour to prevent the ſawcineſſe, moroſity , 
and infolence of his Servants 3 deport himſelf 
with mildneſfe and gentleneſſe toward them , 
ſo far as may ſtand with his ſuperiority, and 
their obedience; with a kind of * unwilling. * Qui placidus 


neſſe Chaſtiſe and Corrett even the perverſe {42 4omar; | 


and diſobedient, as remembring that they alſo unquam, 1n- 


are men3 Connive at ſome involuntary faults , 7'<P<* _ 


and forgive ſome others, ef; pecially if they be nec verbera 
diligent, and not of an evill diſpolition. Nor poſcic. Claui 
this only, but, if he find them to be capableof, *** FRO 
and inclined to the ſtudy of Wiſdom ( ſuch we 

have ſometimes met with, and chiefly my ſer- 

vant Mus * ) itis his duty to encourage and *Hunc fe) vum 

Epicuri, Mu- 

rem inter Philoſophanres clariflimum, [ ##Þ3ZeT7op | cvaliſle reſtatur Laertius, (15. 


1.cap. 12+ neque Macrobius ( Saturnal, cap. 11.) oblivioni dat incer cos, qui Vhi* 
lofophis ex ſervis non incelebres evaſerunt, | 


[ T | aſſiſt 
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afliſt them therein, to allow them the Familia- 


rity of Friends,and accountir pleaſant or good 
w Rm thein to Philoſophize together with 
imielf, | 


VIII. 


In the matter of his Eſtate, he is not onely to 
live within compaſle, but ſo to proportion his 


 Expences, as ſtill to be laying up ſomwhat for 


the Future3 yet without Avarice, and the ſor- 
did deſire of heaping up Wealth. For, it isnot 
the part ofa Wiſe man to negle@& his houſhold 
Afﬀairs3 inſomuch as his livelyhoad depends 
thereupon, and if he through negligence per- 
mit all to run to ruine, ſo that he come at 
length to want Neceſlaries3he muſt very much 
obſtrud his progreſſe in Philoſophy : being 

thatthen he Ab. either addict baafelf to the 
laborious Getting of what might have been 
Begging of that at the Charitable hands of Q-- 
thers , which his own caſte Providence 
might have furniſhed him with all 3 or grow 
old, crazy, diſeaſed, and die in ſuch want, as 
muſt be no ſmall hindrance tothe Tranquillity 


I'X. 


And beſides fach things as areabſulutely ne- 
; cellary 


keptwith little Carez or to the importunate 
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ceſlary to the uſes of life ; there are alſo 0. 


thers, that may be accounted neceſlary Re- 
ſ} prune » or according tothe Condition of 
t 


e - 


e Perſon, Place; Time; and other Circum- 
ſtances, and therefore they ought nor 
to be neglected. Bur the Chiefeſt of our Fami- 
I'ar Care muſt be for thoſe things, without 
which, Nature herſelf muſt ſuffer and decay), 
and fuch 3s: chiefly theprovifiotrof Grain and 
other laſting Fraitsof the Earth; atid for that 
reaſon, we more commend thoſe; who have 
their Granaries well ſtored with Corn , than 
thoſe who have their Houſes adorned with 
gawdy and'rich Furniture, It much delights 
me to remember , that not Levi when 
m our City longand ſtreightly befteged, many 
periſhed by Faminez we were able to preſerve _ 
' our ſelvesand divers Ftiends in good plight : Zum Deme- 
not with-delicate' Cates 5 but good plenity of Athenas, Circa 
Beans, whereof each-perion hadacertain rium. 2m Epi 


ber allowed him daily. Quanra au- 


| TO | rem fames ci. 
vitatem oppreſierix eadem oblidione, deſcribit Plutarchus { in vita Demetrit ] ubi in. 
rer czrtra inquit : Ferunt etiam. Epic urum P biloſopbum familiares ſuos ſuſtentaſſe, 
Fatrinen cam Tpfis ad-mumerum febas. ES, | 
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_eHAP. XII. 
Of Prudence Eruill. 


" Aſtly, as forthe concern of C:w:l! Prudence; 
I weare likewiſe to deduce theſumme of it, 
from what we have inſinuatedtouching the 
Courſe of life to be elected. 


IT. 
Thus, if there beany, who are by Nature 


| Ambitious, defirous of Glory, Adtiveand fit 


for the manage of Publick Afﬀairs ; and have 
beſides the advantages of Birth, Fortune, and. 
opportunity that ſeem not only toinvite, bur 
alſo ro open them an eaſie and ſafe way there-. 
unto : for theſe men it may be convenient to 
obey the inclination of their Genius, by ad- 
dicting themſelves to Action , and the admi- 
niſtration of affairs, wherein the Republique 
1s concerned 3 becauſe, They areſo diſpoled 
by their Conſtitucion, as that they cannot but 
ſuffer perturbations and diſquiets in an ob- 
{cure and unaftive life, while they labour 
with a reſtleſſe defire of what they do not. 


obtain. | 


III. But, 
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III. 


But, as for thoſe, who are not by Nature 
Comparated to much imployment , but to 
Quier and Eaſez or have by force of Reaſon re- 
preſſed their Natural Ambition and vain A ﬀe- 
tation of Popularity ; or having learned , by 
their own coſtly Experience, the certain trou- 
bles, and uncertain duration of Grandure, have 
withdrawn themſelves from the ſtorm, thar 
frequently threaten men of Publick Charges ; 
or have been made wary and cautclous by the 
{ad Examples of other Stateſmen , whoſeaſpi- 
ring humours occaſioned their precipitous 
Downfalls: good reaſon isthere, that theſe 


ſhould eſteem the quiet of a Private condition , 


much better than the diſquiet and dangers of a 
Popular 3 unleſle, perhaps, ſome accident inter- 


vene on the part of the Common-wealth: ,. 
that dothrequire their induſtry. And hereup- | 


on we conclude , that a wiſe man 15 not to engaze 

Frmſelf tn the adminiftration of Publick eAffatrs,un- 

leſs [ome intervening Neceſſity call bim thereunto. 
And why ſhould we not thus conclude: lince 


toa Wiſe-man , addicting himſelf, to Leaſnre 


and Quiet;it may be both much more eaſte,and 
ſafe toattain to that End , which ambitious 
men propoſe to themſelyes to be acquired by 


Dangers and reſtleſle Labours ? 
V., For, 


Gi 
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W : 


For, that we way ſpeak of the ſcope, or end, 
at which the Ambitious aime, there neyer 
wanted ſome, who, to the end they might at- 
tain ſecuriry from others ( and according to the 
condition of Principality and Dominion , by 


- which they conceived that ſecurity chiefly ac- 


quirable ) have affeted to render themſelves 
illuſtrious with Glory and Renown : thinking 
by that means to advance themſelves toa ſtate 


_ of ſecurity and tranquillity. But, ifthe livesof 


theſe proved really ſecureand tranquill ( as, in 
truth, it could hardly be)then did they indeed, 
attain thar very thing , which, to Nature is fo: 
good and pleaſant: andifthey were not, then 
did they fall from their hopes, and wholy miſle 


their aime, inſomuch , as they in vain fought 


after what 1s congraous to Nature, in Great- 
neſſe and Domimon. 


VI. 
Now, feeing the ſcopeof a Wiſe-man is the 


very ſame, namely, Security and Tranquillity 
of life 3 pray , by how much nearer a way doth 
hearrive at that end, when avoiding the tu- 

ulrsof a civilllite, he directly and immedi- 


_ ately placeth himſelfe in a moſt profound qui- 


et, anda ſtate of higheſt filence and tranquil- 
lity? -Truly happy is that man, who knowes . 
that the chiefeſt good, or a happy life, doth- 
not conſiſt in power and Soveraignty; not in a 

full 
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full Exchequer, nor in ample poſſeſſions : but, 
in freedome from pain » a calm of all affe&i- 
ons, and that diſpoſition of minde, whichcir- 
cumſcribing all his deſires by the fimple boun- 


_ daries of Nature , makes him content with a 


few things, and foto be Maſter of that, which 
theambitious deſpair to obtain , unleſle they 
could bear rule over all others, and heap up 
treaſures incxhauſtible, 


7 - | 
Certainly, if it be fit for me toſpeak of m 


| ſelfe, I account it for a very great Felicity, that 


I never yet enterpoſed my ſelfe in the Faftions 
of our City, nor ever ſought to flatter, pleaſe, 
and endear the people. And what Reaſon, why 
I ſhould 5 ſince the people doth not approve 
us [ lib, 19. 


what know, nor I know what the people ap- 
prove? Beſides, how far wasit from Harm, that cp. 4.] Epicu- 
I and my familtar friend Merrodevas bave lived um primum 
rogether, notonly privately , but in a manner (4.cnis agro- 


concealed: when among ſo great Goods, as we ruw,villarume 


. | . - 5 UC del vcias - 
were capable of enjoying in my narrow Gar- T7? 


dens, and in obſcure 1eizte, we werenot only rum in ipſa Ur- 


unknown, but.almoſt unheard of in -our own Þ* poflidere 3 
: cum ad uſque 
noble Country of G7 Rce, | | eum mos non 
| . fuiſſer in op- 
:dis habtrarirura. Hinc accipi ſoler pro ipſale&a, ſeurdoftring, quz ab Epicuro, 
caatoribuſque in horto cjus tradira et © unde & Epicurei dicuntur efle | 61 amd. 
——— ex Hortis Philoſophi, licut 61 amd Tie was inelliguntur Stcict;apud 
Empirium | 1, advers P hys1c, ] | 


Scribit Plini- 


VIII. We 
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_ a Wiſeman to the Helm, and really 
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VIII. 


We ſaid, 4nleſſe ſomthing intervene on the Com= 
monweals part : becauſe, it the urns call 
rand 1n 

need of his advice and affiſtance: in ſucha 
caſe, it would be downright inhumanity in 
him, not to do a Publique Good, when it lies 


- in his Power 3nay, he would be injurious even 


to himſelf; becauſe unleſs the Common-wealth 
be in ſafety , hecan very hardly obtain what 
he chiefly deſires, Leaſure and Quiet. 


IX, ; 
Let not a Wiſe man, therefore , behave him- 
ſelf, as we have obſerved ſome to do3 who 


profeſſing Wiidom, have, through exceſlive 
pride, had ſo high a conceit of their own judg- 


- ment and abilities in the Politiques, as that 


they were confident they could rivall , if not 
outdo even Lycurgus and Solon , in the Artof 


Ruling. 


RX. 


But, in caſe he be defired to make Laws, and 
to preſcibe both a Form of Government, and 
Charges for the ſeverall Magiſtrates: He is in 
no wiſe to decline it ; as well knowing, 
that thoſe, who firſt made Lawes , and Ordi- 
nances of Juſtice, and conſtituted Government 
and Magiſtracy in Cities, did principally aim 


at, and prudently provide for Tranquility and 


Security 
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Security of life; foraſmuch as if thoſe Laws 
and Conſtitutions be once taken away, we 


ſhould lead the life of Wild Beaſts, and the 


ſtronger would at leaſt deſpoil, if not devour 
weaker. 


Xl. 

Again, if he ſhall be EleQed to the Higheſt 
Soveraignty, and to rule according to the 
Laws formerly made, and the Government 
already eſtabliſhed 3 neither will he refuſe 
that : as well knowing, that though the condi- 
tion of a Prince be for the —_ partfull of 
incertitude, and above all others open to ſini- 
ſter Chance; yet a Wiſe man may look ſo pro- 
ſoundly into all Afﬀairs, and ſo provide againſt 
Calualities, as that while Fortune intervenes 
in ſomeleſlſe important Occurrences,the Great- 
eſt and moſt weighty Afﬀairs of ftate are hap- 
pily managed by his Councell and Reaſon, His 
chief and firſt Endeavours will be, to provide, 
that the weaker,whilethey do their duties to- 
ward the. ſtronger , be neither oppreſſed by 
them, nor live in want of thoſe neceſlaries to 
life, wherewith the others ſuperabound. For , 


the End of every Society of men, or Common- | 
wealth, is or:ly the Common Good , or thar 


all conſpiring and cooperating to the-Pub- 
lick intereſt, the life of every man may be fafe, 


and ( as far as may be) Happy. 


XII. Fi- 


K 
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Finally, in caſehis Prince, upon ſom2 ur- 
gent occafion, ſurmon him to come and afford 
him his Councell, or Aſliſtance3- neither will 
he refuſe that: as knowing, that, ſince it is not 
only more honourable, but alſo more pleaſant 
topive, than to receive a Benefit, it muſt be 
an Act as moſt honourable , fo alſo moſt plea- 
fant, to confer a benefic upon a Prince, from 
whom it is to redound to Millionsof others. 
And thus much of the Principall, and:Sourſe 
of all the Virrnes, Prudence. 


CHAP. XII. 


Of Temperance in Generall. 


He next place belongs to Temperance, 

S which isthefirſt part of Honeſty, and that 
which ſeems toco d the chief Reaſon 
of what is Honeſt, or Beſeeming. For, fince it. 
is the officeof Temperance to repreſs a Deſi- 
ring , ſo is it of Fortiende toerett a Fearing. 
mind ; iris juſtly accounted a lefle Indecorum 
ro be let down by PufiHamimlcy, than to be 
wound 'upby Cupidity : and, therefore, it is a- 
vreater Decorum to reſiſt Cuptdity-, than to 


ftrive againſt Fear; 


II, Con- 
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IF. 


Concerning Temperance , this is firſt to be 
obſerved ; that it 15 not tobeaffeted and pur- 


ſued for its ewn fake, bur for the Pleafureit 


brings with it, that is , becaufe it adfers peace 
to amans mind, and plezfantly affets ir with 
a certain Concord. For, its proper operation is 
the Moderation of our Qu pidities; and there- 
fore, that we may follow the condut of Rea- 


ſon, in the Election or avoydance of Objed&s, 


it admoniſheth us, that it is not ſufficient for 


us to judge rightly what is to be done, or 


not to be done: but it behoves us alſo to ſtand 
to and execute that judgement. 


Tp: 7 


Molſt men. , being not able to hold and keep 
to what they have reſolved upon, as overcome 
and enfeebled by the apparence of a preſent 
Pleaſure 3 refigne up themſelves to the fetters 
of Luſts, and never foreſee what is to follow 
thereupon : and, for the ſame cauſe, inconſide- 
rately purſuing a ſmall.,tranſitory , and unne- 


ceſlary pleaſure, and ſuch as they might have 


otherwiſe enjoyed , or wholly wanted. with- 
out any offence to Nature ; they precipitate 
themſelves into grievous diſeaſes, into loſles, 
into diſgrace, and many times into the penal- 
ties decreed by the Laws. 


0 _ IV. But 
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LE Þ IV. 

But, they who would ſo enjoy pleaſures , 
as that no pains ſhall enſue thereupon 3 and 
coaltantly retain their judgement, not to be 0- 
vercome by Pleaſure;to the doing of what they 
know ought not to be done: theſe men acquire 


the greateſt Pleaſure by pretermitting Plea« 


ſure3 and frequently ſuffer ſome pain, to pre-. 


vent their falling into greater. 


V. 

And hence 1s it underftood', that Tempe- 
rance 1sto be deſired , not becauſe it avoids 
ſome Pleaſures, but becauſe by reſtraining a: 


man from them, it declines Troubles, which 


being avoided , heafterwards obtains Greater 
Pleaſures. And this inthe mean time itſo doth, 
as that the action. becomes Honeſt and Decent :- 
and we may clearly underſtand, that the ſame 
men are Lovers as of Pleaſure, ſo alſoof Deco- 
rum 3 yea, and that ſuch, who eſteem and pur- 


ſueall Virtues, do for the moſt part perform 


thoſe actions, and attain to thoſe Ends, as thar 
by them it is made manifeſt, how odious to all 
men Crueliy1s, and how amiable Goodnefle 
and Clemency 3 and that thoſe very Pleaſures , 
which Evill men moſt eagerly deſire and: 


hunt after, do fall into the lapps of onely. good 
men. 


VI. More- 
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vi... 
Moreover, for as much as among Cupidities, 


Pl 


about ' the reſtraint and Moderation of which 


Temperanceis imployed , ſome are Naturall, 
others vain or meerly opinionative3 and of the 
Naturall onesſome are Neceſlary, others Not- 
neceſlary ( we omit, that of the Neceſlary ones, 
oo ſimply to Lifes ſuch 1s the appe- 
titeO 

ſure, which confiſtsonly in Motion: and others 
abſolutely to Felicity it ſelf ; ſuchasthatof 
Indolency and Tranquillity, or the ſtablePlea- 
ſure) manifeſt it is, that not without good 


cauſe we have, in our Phyſiology, made Three 


kinds of Cupidities, v2. ( 1. ) ſome that are 
both WNaturall and Neceſſary : ( 2. ) others that 
are Naturall, but Not-neceſsa;y : and ( 3. ) others 
that are either Naturall nor Neceſsary,but meerly 
Vain, or ariſing from vain Op:/n10n., 


VII. 


And becauſe we Gaid , that thoſe are Natu- 


ralland Neceſſary, which cauſe damage and 
pain in the body, if they be nor ſatisfied; itis 
evident, that fuch Cupidities, which inferr no 
damage nor pain, ifnot ſatisfied , and yet are 
zoyned with earneſt and vehement inſtigati- 
ons, do become ſuch,not by any Neceffity, but 
by Opinion: and though they have their _ 

rom 


meat and drink, together with the Plea-_ 
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from Nature, yet when they run up to Exceſle, 
their growth is cauſed oaly by the evill , but 
powerfull influence of Opinion ; which makes 
men far worſe then Beaſts, fince they are not 
obnoxious to any ſuch diffuſion , or Exceſle ; 
and again, that ſuch Cupidities may be proved 


co be not only Not-necefſary, but alfo Not-na- 
tura!l, only by this, thar chey 1mport an appe- 
rence m Excefle, and very hardly or never to 
be ſatisfied, and are, for the moſt part, worth1- 
ly accounted the Caufes of fome Harm or 0- 
ther even to Nature. 
VIN. 

Now , that we may diſcqurſe of thechief 
ſorts of Temperance, reſpectively to the Chief 
ſorts of Cupidities ; we are to pitch upon ( 1. ) 
Sobriety, which ſtands oppoſed to Gluttony, or 
the exceſſive defireof meat and drink: ( 2. ) 
Continence, which confronts Luſt , or the unbri- 
dled deſire of Venus : ( 3. ) Lenity, the adverſary 
to Anger, or the deſire of Revenge: (4. ) 2c 
de 4y,the contrary to Awvb:t10n,or the affetation 
of Honour :{ 5; ) Moderaggo,, the antagoniſt 

to Avarice, or the Cupidity of Riches: and (6.) 
in reſpect of the afhnity betwixt Deſire and 
Hope, Meatocrity, the mean betwixt Hope and 

Deſperation of the Future. | 
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CHapPp. XIV. 


Of Sotri:ty oppoſed t0 Gluttony. 


] 7 can hardly beexpreſled, how great Good 

regoundstrom Sobriety 3 which reducing a 
man toa thin, Ample, and ſpare Diet, by hap- 
py experience teacheth » how little that is, 
which Nature requires > and that her Neced- 
cies may be abundantly ſatisfied with 


and eafily-provided Aliment, ſuchas decoded 


Barly, Fruits, Herbs, and Fountain- Water. 


[I. 

| For , theſe things ſufficiently remove the 
troubleof the body ariling from want of ſuſte- 

nance 5 are every where tobe had, in gaod 


plenty 5 and contain the Faculties of dry and 


moiſt Aliments. Whatever 1s more than this , 
amounts $0 Luxury, and concemsonly the 1a- 
risfaftion ofa Cupidiy , which ts neither Ne- 
ceflarynor oocaſfioned by any thing, whoſe de- 
fe& doth neceflaraly wkerr any thelleaft offence 
or detriment to Nature : hut ariſoth partly 
from hence, that the want of ſomwhat, after 
which the exarbitant appetite longeth, is tma- 
_ gined real},and born with impatience _ 
- trom hence , that an abſolureDelight, or { 


 asiscntiveand neither acoompanicd with, nor 
| attended 


E 
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attended on by any trouble, is preſumed from 
the ſatisfaction thereof. 


III. 
And foraſmuch as ſuch things, as are com- 


monly provided to our hands, abundantly 


ſuffice ro fupply all Natures wants 3 and 
theſe Aliments are ſuch, as partly for their fim- 
plicity , partly for their Exiguity , are eaſily 
providible : henceit follows; that he, who feeds 


- upon fleſh , hathneed of other things to eat 


withirz when he, who is ſatisfied only with 
Inanimates , hath need of but half ſo much as 
the other, and ſuftains himſelf with wharis 
eaſte in the proviſion, and of ſmall coſt and 
pains In the preparation. 


IV. 


Now, as for the Commodities, which redound 
from Sobriety , they are principally Four. The 
Firſt is, that it brings and conſerves Health , by 
accuſtoming the body to fimple, courſe, and 
ſpare Diet. For, ſumpruousFeaſts , and full 
meals, and various diſhes, are they which ge- 


_ nerate, exaſperate, and prolong Crudities , 


Head-aches, Rheumes, Gouts, Fevers, and o- 
ther Diſeaſes: not that plain and ſimple fare , 
which Nature affordeth both as Neceſlary and 
wholſom, and thisnot only to other Animals, 


| butalſoto man, who yet depraves them by his 


exorbitancy, and corrupts them by ſuch. Deli- 
| cates 
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Iicates as which while he affe&s, he affetts on- 
Iy his own Deſtruction. 


| V. 

_ Who ſois Wile, therefote, let him alwaies 
beware of that Diſh , which his irregular Ap- 
petice earneſtly covets and purſues; and upon 
which he cannot feed, withour being afterward: 
convinced, that -it was gratefull to him only to 
his own harm. Of this Be are all coſtly, fat, 
and luſcious meats 3 and therefore the ule of 
Fleſh muſt be rather Hurtfull , than Beneficiall 
to Health ; of which this may be a very good 
Argument : that ſince Health is preſerved by 
the ſame means, which reſtore it, when loſt ; 

and abſtinence from fleſh is generally preſfcri- 
bed by learned Phyſicians, in moſt diſeaſes , 
eſpecially acute ones; certainly , the beſt wav 
of conſerving health, muſt be a ſpare diet, and 
no Fleſh. 


V4 

It isno wonder, that the People commonly 
cry up the ule of Fleſh, as an Aliment highly 
conducing to Health 3 for, they magnihie all 
things that pleaſe the Guſt, and think that the 
direct way to Health lies in the wallowingin 
Pleaſures, nay , even of Venereall pleaſures; 
whereof, notwithſtanding there is none, which 
isbeneficiall to any man, and that conſtituti- 
on 1s very rare; to which itis not hurtfull at all 
time 7 
L VII. The 


14 
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Til. 
| TheSecond is this; that it makes men ready, 
vivacious, and quick, in the doing of all a&i- 
ons neceſſary to life. For, if you regard the 


Functions of the Mind, it conſerves the tame 


1 ſerenity, acuteneſle, and vigour : if the offi- 
ces of the Body 3 it conſerves itin health, and 
{oin ſtrength,agility, and hardinefſe. Whereas, 
on theother ide, Replerion , Overmuch ſatie- 
ty > ſurfetting, beclouds the mind , dulls the 
age of it, and brings it to an unmanly languor 
and ſtupidity : and the body it makes as diſea- 
ſed, ſoreeble, unaQtive and burdenfom. Now 
I beſeech you, what great matters can you ex- 
pect from that man , whoſe members are op- 
preſſed, joynts enfeebled, finewsrelaxed,head 
beclouded, tongue heavy and paralyticall, 
eys floating inrheums, veins glowing with heat 
and Choler , mouth full of brawling and cla- 
mours, and all by reaſon of Wine drunk in- 


_ £Exceſlle. 


VIL. 


Verily, a Wiſe map , who ought to content 
his ſtomack either with lefle then a pint of 


ſmall Wine, or with Water from the Fountain, 
the moſt not only wholſom , but ſweet of all 


Drinks; will be very farre from ſpending the 


night in Compotations and Drunkenneſs: and 
| as 
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as far from gorging it, and oppreſling Nature 
with meats far, ſweet and guſtfull , and of hea- 
vy and {low digeſtion; ſince he well knowes , 


that the moſt ſimple Cates,ſuch as only Nature 


gives and cooks , will equally ſatisfie the ſto- 
mach, and better preſerve Health. 


Li 1 
And , what though fuch ſimple and ſlender 


Diet will not make a man as ſtrong as Mls 
was, nor pamper the fleſh and corroborate the 


ſinews ? yet this doth no way diſparagethe uſe 


ofittoa Wiſe man , who hath no need of ſuch 


. Robuſtneſle of body.and intenſion of ſtrength, 


the buſineſle of his life being chiefly Contem- 
plation, not Activity and Perulancy. 


X. 


A Third advantage accrewing from Sobrie. 


ty, is this; that a ſober man, coming to a Feaſt, 
eats his meat with ten times more delight than 


another, becauſe he brings an exact palate to 
traſt, and aclean and ſharp ſtomach, toenter- 
tainit. Not that courſe and homly Catesdo 


not afford as much delight both to the Guſt 
and ſtomach, as the moſt ſumptuous Banquets, 
when a man brings with him the beſt of ſaw- 
_ ces, hunger for , every man knows, thatin 

caſe of perfett hunger and thirſt, decodted Bar- 
ly and clean Water are highly gratefull; and 


ſupply thar defet of nouriſhment, from 
LS” whence 


= 


- 
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whence the trouble of hunger and thirſt ariſe) 


bur becauſe thoſe, who are daily uſed to more 
ſumptuous entertainments, have their palates 
ſo furred and imbued , and their ſtomachs fo 
opprefled and weakned by thecontinuall uſe 
and ingurgitation of them, that they neither 
reliſh nor ſwallow their meats and drinks with 
pleaſure comparable tro that, which a ſober 
man receives, whoſe Guſto is ſincere, and Ap- 
petite ſtrong. Thus alſo a Wiſeman, who comes 


| but now and then to publick ſhewsand ſpecta- 


cles,is ſenſible offar more pleaſure than thoſe, 
who daily frequent them. 


XI. 

Nor can what we ſay , concerning the re- 
ſultanceof as much pleaſure from the courſeſt 
food , as from diſhes of thegreateſt coſt and 
moſt exquiſite Cookery ; be contradicted by 
any , but him, who expoſeth himſelf to the. 
Tyranny of vain opinions 3 who doth not ob-. 
ſerve, that thoſe only enjoy magnificence with 


greateſt pleaſure, who dothe leaſt need or care 
 forit 3 and who never taſted the pleaſure of 


Bread and Water, when preſſed with pure 
bunger and thirſt, For mine own part, 
ſeriouſly , when I feed upon ſimple Bread 
and Water, and ſomtimes ( when I would 
entertaine my ſelfe ſomwhat more ſplen- 


_ aidly ) mend my chear with a little Cheeſe; I 


apprehend abundant fatisfacion therein, and 


bid defiance to thoſe pleaſures, which the 1g- 


norant 
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 norant and ſenſuall Vulgar ſo much like and 
cry up in the magnificence of great Entertain- 
ments : and hereupon , if I have no more than 
brown Bread, Decocted Barly, and clean Wa- 
ter 3 [ think my Table ſo well furniſhed, as 
_ thatI dare diſpute Felicity even with Jowe 
himſelf. 


XII 
We farther affirm, that the magnificence of 
Feaſts, and variety of Diſhes, do not only not 
exempt the mind from Perturbations 3 but not 


ſo much as heighten the pleaſure of the Body- - 


 foraſmuch as the end of Nature in Eating , 1s 
the remover of Hunger. For Example 3 theuſe 
of Fleſh doth neither more eſpecially take a- 
way any thing, that 1sa trouble ro Nature 5 nor 
perform any thing , which might occaſion or 
convert to a trouble, zf not performed. But, in 
the mean time it doth affe&t nature with a cer- 
tain violent Gratefuineſſe, and ſuch as perhaps 
may be contrary to it, inſomuch as we obſerve; 
that it doth theleait of all meats conduceto 


the prolongation of life : and all that it ſerveth 


to, is the Variation of Imaginary Pleaſures 


like the blandiſhmeants of YVexus,and the drink- 
ing of Exotique wines,without which Nature, 


or Life might very wel laſt ; ſince thoſe things , 
without which nature cannot ſubſiſt,are altoge- 


ther compendious,and may with great eaſe,and 


with the ſafety of Juſtice, Liberality:and Tran- 
_quillity, be obtained, 


X 111. Finally, 
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XIII. 


Finally , the Fourth advantageof Sobriety is 
this 3 that it makes us ſuperior to the threats 
of Fortune. For, they only are afraid of the 
frowns of Fortune, who being accuſtomed to 
live delicately and ſumptuouſly, conceive that 
their lives muſt be moſt miſerable; unleſſe they 


_ can have wherewith to ſpend pounds and Ta- 
 lents every day. And hence comesir,that ſuch, 


for the moſt part , become obnoxious to va- 
rious and great troubles 3 and frequently com- 
mit Rapines, Murders, and the like horrid and 


_ deteſtable Villanies., and ail to foment their 


Luxury , and maintain their Profuſeneſle. 
But , as for that ſober perſon, who contents 


himſelf with courſe and cheap food > ſuch as 


Fruites and Sallets, Bread and Water3 who 
hath bounded his deſires with only the Ne- 
ceſſaries of Nature 3 what reaſon is there, why 
this man ſhould ſtand in fear of Fortune ? For, 
who is there in the whole World ſo poor, asto 
want theſe things ? and what malignity of For- 
tune hath ever reduced a man toa lower ebb, 


than Bread and Water 2 


XIV. 


Asfor my ſelf, truly { I ſpeak modeſtly, and 
therefore may be permitted ) I am not only . 
well content, but highly pleaſed —__ the 

Plants 
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Plants and Fruits growing in. theſe my own 
little Gardens ; and have this Inſcription over 
the door : Stranger , Here , if you pleaſe, you may 
abide in a good coudition ;, Here , the Supreme Goods 
Pleaſure 5, the Steward of this homely Cottage 1s hoſpi- 
talle, humane , and ready torecerve you 5 He ſhall 
afford you Barly brub, and pure water of the ſpring , 


and [ay Friend, are you nor well entertained? For , 


theſe Gardens do not 1yuite Hunger, but ſatisfie"it > 
nor encreaſe yoar thirſt with drinks, while they ſhould 
extinguiſh it, but wholly guercome tt with a Naturall 
aud Gratef all Liquor, 


XV. 


And in this Pleaſure have I grown old; 


finding upon my accounts, that my expences 
do not amount to quite a Halfpenny a day - 


and yet, in ſome certain daies, I abate ſomwhat 


of that too, and fare harder ; and this , that I 


may obſerve , whether that could detratt a- 


whit from my. full pleaſure, or whether 
more then that were worth my labour of ſeek- 
ing after. | 


——_—. _—_—— }_..c hn th... Ao MM os... yy F " ” 0” OY 2th. a. 
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CHAP. XV. 


—_— A. 


— 


Of Continence, oppoſed to Luſt, 


"FI next [pecies of Temperance, is {ons 
tznence or eAtftinence from the ſenſuall de- 
l;ghts of Venus 5 which being never beneficiall 

L: to 
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to any, and pernicious to moſt ( as we have als. 


ready hinted) the forbearance of them muſt be 
an Eminent Virtue, - 


IT, 


| Fora man to abuſe venereall delights with 

ns intemperance, 1s, in brief, tomake his life yoid 
MJ te F o : « o 0 » 

E'p9/e. youre Ot VIgour, anxious with Cares, painfull with 

x5 awzs Diſeaſes, ſhort in Duration : and therefore a 


5 oO. Wiſe man ought not to ſuffer himſelf ro be Cap- 


»ipEpus tlvated by the Charmsof Love, nor to con- 


(na-x6+ IR ceive it to bea Divine Paſlion, and foto be in- 
0; 
inlay  Qulged. | 
Totus in 
efrxnem ne abeas mulicris amorem ; | 
Quippe Amor haud Deus eſt; tacira eſt Afte&io cuique. Phocylid. 


IT. 

And that he may be theleſle prone to be en- 
ſnared by the ſpecious allurements thereof , 
and want the chief Incentives and Fewellto 
the flames of YVexnas 5 let him be punctuallin the 
obſervance of a ſpare diet,;than which nothing 
can be more available ro Continency , in as 
much as the plenty and turgeſcence of 
ſeed, which ariſe from a too liberall diet, are 
both ſparks and fewell to the fire of Love, The 
Preſervatives next to this,are conſtant imploy- 
ment , eſpecially about the ſtudy and pradtice 
of Wiſdom ; and Meditation of thoſe many 
and great Incommoditiesz to which they are 
obnoxioas, who ſuffer themſelvesto becarried 
away by the violence of Love. IV.For 
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For, as to the Incommodities in the General 
ofthe immoderate courtſhip of either Women 
or Boyes 3 they are, Conſumption of ſtrength; 
decay of induſtry, unfitneſle for buſinefle and 
labour, negle& of Domeſtick Prudence, im. | 
pairment of Eſtate, Mortgages and Forfeitures, 7. nnd in- 
ruine of reputation and fame : and while the quando ad 
pamperd Body ſhines again with jewells and mulicrem fo- 
other precious Ornaments, the poor neglected pager 
Mind, as conſcious to it ſelf of its own Guilt  voles, inquir, 
and wretchedneſle, becames its own continu. fi impecite 
all Tormentor, for chat 1t hath ſpent the flow- my 8. : 
er of life in dull and fſlothfull effeminacy, and, A © + 

: luberrimas 

ſufferd ſo many good years to be loſt in that (9,003; axces. 
Nothing of Dalliance.. av, Tra, 
oF puares going ourTigno ty] Citra ſaturitatem veſci, ad laborem —_— elle, 
& lubſtantiam ſeminis con[:rvare dixit Hippscrat, 6, Epidem. Se#. 4. 


V. 


And, as to the Speciall Incommodities 3 whar 
Evill doth it not draw upon a man, to deſire 
tohave to do with that woman, whoſe compa. 
ny the Laws interdiCt him ? Doubtlefle a Wiſe 
man will be very farre from admitting ſuch a 
deſign into the company of his thoughts 5 ſince 
he muſt be deterred from it even by that great 
ſollicitude , that is neceflary to the very prz- 
caution of thoſe many and great Dangers , 
which threaten him therein : it being obſerva- 

M ble 
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ble, that ſuch as attempt to enjoy forb idden 
women,are frequently rewarded with wounds, 
death, impriſonment , baniſhment, and other 
grievous puniſhments. Whence it comes, that 
as we ſaid afore ) fora Pleaſure, which is but 
rey little, and not-neceſfary , and which 
might have been either otherwiſe en Joyed , or 
wholly omitted, men frequently expolethem- 
ſelves to very great pain, or moſt tedious and 
fore repentance. 


VI. 


Beſides, to be Incontinent; to reſign up ones 
ſelf to this one kind of Pleaſure, is it not in the 
mean time to defraud himſelfof other plea- 
ſures many and great? which that man enjoyes, 
who living Continently and according to the 

| Lawes, ſoapplies himſeif to Wiſdom, as that 
he doth neither bluntthe edge of his mind , 
nor EXxcruciate 1t with cares, nor perturb it 
with extravagant AtfeCions; and for his Body, 
he doth neither enfeeble it with exceſhveve- 
nery, nor vex and macerate 1t with Diſeaſes , 
nor torment it with pains. And ſo he comes to 
attain the (ummum Boxum , Which ( as we for- 
merly inſinuated ) doth not reſult from rhefa- 
miliarity and embraces of Boyesor Women, 
nor from the taſt of rare and delicious fiſhes, or 
— blandiſhments of a Table richly fur- 
AULIED... 
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VIE. 


We need not toinſfilt upon this; that there 
18no reaſon why any man ſhou]d, from this 
our Commendation of Generall abſtinence 
from Venereal Embraces , infer, that therefore 
a man ought to abſtain from the legitimate and 
moderate pleaſures of the marriage bed : ſthce., 
what our judgement is of that particular , we 
have formerly declared. What is more neceſla- 
ry here to beadded, is this 3 that what we 
ſaid,of Loves betng no Diuinely-immitted AfﬀeSion, 
hath this importance, that if a man haveno 
iſſue by his Wife , he 1s not to aſcribe it ro the 

anger of thoſe Imaginary Deities, Cupid and 

Venus, but onely to ſome Narturall Defe&t, on 
his own or his Wifes ſide : and conſequently 
that he is not- to hope to becomea Father by 
Vows, Prayers, and folemn Sacrifices, rather 
than by Naturall Remedies. 


VIII. 


We ſuperadd thisalſo 3 that a wiſe man 
ought not to live after the beaſtly manner of 
the Cynzcks, or to deport himſelf with that Im- 
modeſty and Impudence, which they nor only 

ſhew but boaſt of in publick. For , when they 
plead, that they therein follow the direQions 
of Nature, and reprehend and derideus , for 
calling ſuch things Flagitious, Filthy,or ſhame- 
fall , which have no Turpitude really, orin 
themſelves ; and calling by their names ſuch 
M 2 things 
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things, as arefull of reall Turpitude( tor, to 
rob, defraud, commit adultery , 1s filthy in re- 
ality, but named without obſcenity : and to 
begeta Child, is an a@ honeſt and decent in 
it ſeif, but obſcene in-the name ) and allegde 
divers other arguments againſt ſhametaſtneſle: 
They ſeem not ſufficiently ro conſider, that 
they live in a Civill Society, and not fingle,and 
at random abroad in the Fields, andafter the 
manner of Wild Beaſts. 


IX. 

For, from the time we havegiven upour 
names to a Society, Nature it ſelf commands 
us to obſerve the Laws andCuſtomsof that 
Society 3to theend, that participating of the 
Common Goods, wedraw noEvill upon our 
ſelves, ſuch as is the Infamy at leaſt, or Igno- 
miny, which follows upon that Impudence, or 
the want of ſuch ſhamefaſtneſſe,as the Cuſtoms 
and Manners of the Society , wherein we live, 
commonly preſcribe, and from theobſervance 
of which in voice, aſpe&t, andother ſeemly 
geſtures, that Verecundiry, which all Virtu- 
cus perſons ſo worthily commend , 1s derived 
and denominated. 


X. 
Finally, we add, that it doth not a little con-« 


duce,as to Verecundity in ſpeciall , ſo alſo to 
Continency in Generall , to abſtain from Mu- 


: ftck and Poetry; inſomuch as they conjun- 


 Qively 
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&ively afford thoſe amorous ſongs; and paſo». 
nate ſtreins of the voice, which diffuſing them- 
ſelves with a certain ſweet violenceupon the 


ſenſe, prove very ſtrong Allurements and In- 
centives to Luſt. 


__&l. 
And this is the ground of our Opinion, that a 


Wiſe man ought to have no more to do with 


either Muſick or Poetry , than what may con- 
{1(t with right Reaſon, and the ſevere rules of 
Virtue. Becauſe, while others being moſt eaſily 


taken with the flattering temptations ofeach, 


indulgently devote themſelvesto both ; the 
Wiſe man duly perpending and foreſeeing the 
Evill conſequent upon them, doth wholly re- 
pudiate them : declaring, that Muſick is an 
allurement to drink, an exhauſter of moneys, a 
friend to Idleneſſe, an impediment to every 
good', honeſt and generous work3 ard that 
Its ſiſter Poetry isthat , which hath in all ages 
corrupted mens inanners, made them prone to 
| all ſortsof Vices, and chiefly to Luſt, and this 
by the Examples of even the Gods themſelves. 
Whom the Poets have feigned and frequently 
introduced as inflamed with Anger , ſo furi- 
oully enraged with Luſt : and in their Fables 


we read ofnot only their Diviſions, Animoſt- 


ties, Diſcords, Warrs, Conflicts , Wounds, 
Deaths, but alſo their Complaints, Laments , 


Impriſonments, Coition with Mortalls, and 
Mortal! 
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Mortall Births of Immortali Parents and other 
che like Wildnefles, from which every man, in 
his right mind, doth abhor.' 


— 


EE — 


CHAP.XJTI. 
Of Lentty, oppoſed to Anger. 


Nother ſpecies 6f Temperance 1s Lezzy, 
[ A Aanſuetude or Mildneſſe; comprehending 
alloClemency and Petty, or Commiſeration. T his 
is ſo excellent an Antidoteagainſt the maligni- 
ty of Anger,or the Deſire of Revenge 3 thar it is 
worthily eſteemed a moſt laudable Vircue : 
foraſmuch as Anger, if high and exceſſive; is a 
perfe& Madneſle, for the time. For , 1n a fit of 
_— the mind is inflamed, the light of reaſon 
eclipſed, the blood boyls with choler, the eyes 
ſparklewith fire, thebreaſt diſtended and rea- 
dy to burſt with rage, the teeth gnaſht, the 
voice interrupted, the hairs ſtand on end, the 
face glowing with heat, and diſtorted with 
menacing poſtures, becoms horrid, truculeat , 
and frightfull 3 ſo that all the frameor cecono- 
my of Nature ſeems wholly ſubverted,and the 
mind as ell to have loſt the command of it 
ſelf, as to have forgotten all decency and De- 
corum -: but then comes Lenity, and that re- 


compolſeth all again, becalms the mind, and 
keeps 
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keeps it in ſuch a becoming temper, as that it 


1s neither moved in it ſelf, nor ſuffers any paſſi- 
onate eruption or ſalley of theſ) piritsand blood 


forth into the members, that may cauſe any the 
leaſtindecorum, = 


| 


But:foraſmnch as anger is commonly kind- 
led and blown tato a flame by the opinion of 
ſome mjury received ; and no man doth an tn- 
jury to an other , butupon the ſcore of either 
Hatred, or Envy, or Deſpite and Contempt - 
how can itbe , that a Wiſe man ſhould fo bear 
 aninjury, as to deport himfelf with Lenity 
and ſweetneſle toward him , who offer'd him 
that injury © Why, truly, only by commiacting | 
himſelfro the Government of right Realon,by 
. bs : '/ , Improb1 
which we have already declared he is to forti- ne peccent, in- 
he himſelf againſt the blows of Fortune. For, he faniz eſt : 1d 
accounts an injury among Caſualties, or things ,; wn 


of meer Chances and well knows, that 1t 1s not apperir. Tum 
{x concedere, ur 


in his power , to make other men juſt, honeſt , <qMcc2ere, ur 
and ſuperior to the rranſports of unruly paſſi- cles 6nt : ca 


ens: and therefore he is as little moved by 000 oe 
are, 


wrongs done him by men, as by the incommos- g quiiqum en 


dities or loſſes ſuſtained by misfortune;and ge- & tyrannicum 
etiam, Marcus 


! | In 
neraly by any other event occaſioned by things ©; 47 Te. 


beyond his power of ordering & controlment. jo, 16. 2. 
Sell.18. 


Quando alterius cujuſpiam impudenria offenderis,ſtatim fic percontare reipſum; 
Ficrine ergo poteft, ur impudentes in mundone {int ? non poteſtztu iraque quod 
' Non poteſt, ne polcas. Idem eodem lib. Se. 42. _ 


III. He 
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III. 


He is not moved ( for example } by thoſe 
extream Heats and Colds of different ſeaſons 
or tempeſts 3 becauſe he knows the Nature of 
ſuch ſeaſons to be ſuch, as he cannot alter. Nor 
is he moved by injuries, which petulant, diſho- 
neſt and malevolent men do him , becauſe iris 
from the depravity of their nature that they 
dothem : anditis not in his power to amend. 
that depravity, and makethem do otherwiſe. 
Again, he conceives it not to be Congruous to 
Reaſon and Wiſdom, to adde one Evill to an- 
other ( 7.e. to the harme arifing to him from 
Cauſes without him , to ſuperadd a greater 
—__. __, harm from Cauſes within him, namely, to 

Oprimus 1n- Fr CI . . . «5 

juriam ulci- Tale a perturbation 1n his mind, by opinion ). 
{cendi modus Or becauſe an other man would afflid his mind 
_ with vexation and anxiety, thereupon to be 
Marcus Anto- 10 fooliſh, as by admitting and fomenting that 
ninus, in de ſe= yexation, to proſper that deſign > and gratifie 
| 7þſo [ib.6. $0. . . . . | | 

the evill intention of his Enemy. 


| IV. 

Fit it is, weconfeſſe, that a Wiſe man ſhould 
ſo far look to his Good Name, and be careful! 
of his Reputation, as not to lye open to Con- 
tempt and Scorn 3 ſeeing there are ſome Plea- 
ſures that ariſe to a man from a Good Fame , 


and the eſteem from thence reſultingzas on the 
contrary 
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contrary there are ſome Troubles , that ariſe 

' from Contempt, and the Conſequents thereof: 
but yer is he not to'be tender of his Good 
Name ſo much for the Revenging of injuries , 

_ or offending of thoſe that do them 3; as for li- 
ving welland innocently, and giving no man 
a juſt cauſe or occaſion of Contumely and Ma- 
| Jedicion. For, thus todo, is wholly in his 
own power : not to hinder an other from 
diſcharging the malignity of his Nature upon - 
him, 


= 
Hereupon , incaſea perſon , who hath , 
though without cauſe, conceived an anger a- 
ainſt you, and declared himſelf your Adver- 
_ (hall demand any thing of you,upon prx- 
text of expiation or ſatisfaQtion 3 you are not to 
refuſe to giveit him : provided, whathe de- 
mand be Lawfull, Honourable, and conduci-,,.. .. 
ble to your certain ſecurity from his rage3 be-g infcmi <t 
cauſe he differs not from an angry & invadinganimi, cxigui- 
Dog and ſo is to beappeaſed with a morſe] >» ener] 
Nevertheleſſe nothing is either more honoura- nus 6c colli- 
ble, or more ſafe, than toconfront his maliceF*> _ cond 
with Innocence of life, and the ſecurity of your Nemo magis 
own-Conſcience, and for thereſt , io declaregauder, jam 
® © 0&@ . QEmina, 
your ſelfto be above his injuries. Fuvenal Sat-13 
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Vs. 


Moreover, it may come to paſle, that a wife 
man may be ſued at Law, brought to the Bar , 
and there in the face of the whole Court fuffer 
not only injuries, but grofſe calumnies, falſe 
accuſations , yea, and receive condemnation : 
and yet he ought ſtil ro remember; that though 
it bein his power to live uprightly and Virtu- 
ouſly, yet it is not in his power not to fall into 
the hands of ſuch, as may ſhew themſelves En- 
vious, malignant and unjuſttoward him; nor 
to hinder them from accuſing him contrary to 
all right and equity, or himfelf from receiving 
a fentence from unrighteousJudges.It becomes 
him not therefore to be angry with either his 
Accuſers, or the Witneſſes, or pet br es bur 
truſting in a good Conſcience , ſti] ies np. 
his Lenity and Tranquillity at the higheſt : 
and accounting himſelf far above this mfor- 
cune , to entertain it without fear or trouble , 
and deport himſelf toward his Tadges with 
conſtant courageand ſerene boldneſle. 


VII. 


Now: there is not why any man ſhould 04- 
je, that what we here adviſe concerning Le- 
nity, is repugnant to what we formerly ſaid of 
the Wiſe mans Chaſt;ſing of his offending Ser- 
vants: Becauſe we there limited a 

& only 
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only toRetraCtary,obſtinately Perverſe anddiſ- 
obedient Ser vants:and maniteſt ir is, that pun- 
iſhment ought to be inflicted as wel upon the 
delinquents in a private Family,as ina State or 
Common- wealth 3 and'as the Prince,or Magi- 
ſtrate doth puniſh the Crimesof Subjets with 
out anger at their Perſons: ſo kewile may the 
Maiter of a Family puniſh the offences of his 


_ Servants, not only.with Lenity but Good will 


alſo to their perſons. 
VIII. 

We add, that a Wiſe man is not only to bear 
injuries from others, with Lenity 3 nor only to 
pardon the faults of his Servants, with mild- 
neſle and ſweetneſſe : but even with kindneſs 
to encourage and gratulate ſuch as Re pent of , 
and reſolve to reform their evill wales. For ; " 


fince the firſt degree of' Reformation, is the 


Knowledge of-* ones Fault 5 therefore is this 
Gratulation and Encouragement to be given 


rothe penitentDelinquent,that as heis affeted 


with contriton and horror at the apprehenſi on 
ofthe foulnefleof his offence, ſo he may be re- 


animated by the pulchritude of what he 


ought to have done formerly; or is to do inthe 
future. 


N22  _ Crap. 
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CHAP. XVII. 
Of Modeſty, oppoſed to Ambition, 


Oncerning this great Virtue, which isthe 
_;Fourth branch of Temperance, there is- 
very little need of ſaying more, than what we 
have formerly intimated, when we declared it 
not tobe the part of a Wiſe man,, to affect 
Greatneſle, or Power , or Honours in a Com- 
monwealth ; but ſoto contain himſelf, as ra- 
ther to live not only privately , but even ob- 
ſcurely and concealed in ſome ſecure corner, 
And therefore the adviſe. we ſhall chiefly in- 
culcat in this place, ſhall be the very. ſame we 
uſually.give to our belt friends, Live private 
_ and concealed { unlefle ſome circumſtance of 
ſtare call you forth co the aſliſtance of. the Pub- 
lick ) A adh as Experience frequently con- 
firms the. truth. of that proverbiall ſaying . 
He hath mell Irved , who hath well concealed 


— hanfelf.. 


a. 
_ Certainly, it hath been too familiarly obſer. 
ved, that many, who had mounted up to the 


higheſt pinacle of Honour, have been on a ” d- 
| In- 
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dain, and as1t were with a Thunder-bolt , 
thrown down to the bottom of Miſery and 


Contempt : and ſo been brought , though too | 


late, to acknowledge, that it is much better for 


_ a man quietly and peaceably to obey; thanby - 


laborious Climbing up the craggy Rocks of 
Ambition , to aſpire to Command and Sove- 
raignty; and to ſet his foot rather upon the 
plain and humble ground, than upon that 
{lippery height , from which all that can be 
with reaſon expected, is a precipitous and rui- 
nous Downfall. Beſides, are not thoſe Gran- 


dees, upon whom the admiring multitude 


gaze, as upon refulgent Comets and Prodigies 
of Glory and Honour 3 are they not, we ſay; > 
of all men the moſtunhappy, in this one re- 
ſpet, that their breaſts * 5 To with moſt 
weighty and troubleſom Cares,thatunceſlantly 
all and corrade their very Hearts? Beware , 
therefore, how youbeheve that fuch live ſe- 
curely and- tranquilly :: fince it is impoſhible 
but thoſe, whoare feared by many , ſhould 
themſelves be in continuall fear of fome. 


NI. 

Though you ſeethem tobe in a manner en- 
vironed with Power, to have Navies numerous 
enough to ſend abroad into all Seasto be in the 
heads of mighty and victorious Armies, to be 
guarded with well armed and faithfull Legi- 
ons; yet for allthis take heed you do not con- 


celve 
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ceivethem to be the only Happy men, nay , 
that they partake ſo much as of one ſincere 
Pleaſure:for all theſe things are meer pageantry, 
{ſhadows gilded, and ridiculous Dreams ; info- 
much as Fear and Care are not things that are 
afraid of the noyſe of Arms, or regard the 
brightneſle of Gold, or the fplendor of Purple , 
bur boldly intrude themſelves even into the 
Hearts of Princes and Potentates, and like'the 
Poets Vultur , daily gnaw and confume 
them. 


IV. 


Bewarelikewiſe, that you donot conceive , 


| that the Body is made one whit the more 


ſtrong , or healthy , by the Glory, Greatneſſe 


and Treaſures of Monarchy; eſpecially when 


you may dayly obſerve, that a Fever doth as 
violently and long hold him , who lies upon 
a bed of Tiſſue, under a Covering of Tyrian 
Scarlet,as him that lies upon a Mattreſs, & hath | 


no Covering but Raggs; and that we have 


no reaſon to complain of the want of Scarlet 
Robes, of Golden Embroideries, jewells, and 
ropes of Pearl, while we have a Courſe and 
eaſte Garment to keep away theCold. And 
whatif you, lying cheerfully and ſerenely up- 
on a truſs of clean ſtraw , covered with raggs, 
ſhould gravely inftrut men, how vain thoſe 
are, wha with aſtoniſht and turbulent minds 


gape and thirſt after the Trifles of M 


agnih- 
cence, 
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cence, not underſtanding how fewand ſmall 


thoſe things are, which are requiſite to an hap- 

Py life 2 believe me, your Dilzourſe would be 

truly magnificent and High 3 becauſe delive- 

| ron by one, whoſe own happy Experience cons» 
rms it. 


W hat though your Houſe donot ſhine with 


ſilver and gold Hatchmentsz nor your arched 


_ roofs reſound with the multiplied Echoes of 
loyd Muſick 3 nor. your walls be not thickly 
beſet with golden Figures of beautifull youths 
holding great lamps in their extended arms , 
togive light to your nightly Revels and famp- 
tuous Banquets: why yet, truly, ttis not awhit 
leſle4; if not much more) pleaſant, to repofe 
your wearied limbs, upon theGreen Grafle, 
to ſit by ſomecleanly and purling ſtream, un- 
der the refreſhing ſhade of ſome well-branch. 
ed Tree, eſpecially in the Spring time , when 
the head of every Plant is crowned with beau- 
_ rifull and fragrant Flowers, the merry Birds 
entertaining you with the mulick of their 


Wild notes, the freſh Weſtern Winds continu- 


ally fanning your heats, and all Nature ſmiling 
upon you. | 


——— ” 
en any man may; if he pleaſe, 


Wherefore, wh 


thus live at peace and liberty abroad inthe 


open 


9 
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open Fields, or his own Gardens ; what reaſon 
is there, why he ſhould affet and purſue Ho- 
nours, and not rather modeſtly bound his De- 
fires with the Calmneſle and ſecurity of that 
Condition 2 For, to hunt after Glory , by the 
oltentation of Virtue, of Science,of Eloquence, 
of Nobility,of Wealth , of Attendants, of rich 
Cloths, of Beauty, of Garb , and the like: ſeri- 
ouſly, it is altogether the Fameof ridiculous 
Vanity 5 andin allthings Modeſty exacts no 

more then this,that we do not, through Ruſti- 
city, want of a decent Garb, or too much Neg- 
ligence, do any thing', that doth not corre- 
{pond with Civility and Decorum. For , zt rs 
equally Vile, and doth as muth denote a Baſe or eAV- 
jet mind, to grow inſolent and Lofty upon the poſſeſſi= 
on of theſe adjuntts of Magnificence : as to become 
-4agi , or ſink in Spirit, at the Loſſe or want of 
them. | 


VII. 


Now, according to this rule, ifa Wiſe man 
chance to have the Statues, or Imagesof his 
Anceſtors,or other Renowned Perſons of For- 

mer Apes ; he will be very far from being 
proud of them, from ſhewing them as Badges 
of Honour, from affeQing a Glory from the Ge- 

_ neroſity of their AGions and Atchievements : 
and as far from wholly negleQing them, bur 
will place them ( as Memorialls of Virtue ) in- 


, — differently either in his Porch, or Gallery , or 
_ Elſewhere, 
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VIIL. 


Nomwil he be ſollicicous about the manner, Nec tu mulum 
or place of his Se pulture ; or command his Ex. <u'o 3 ſepelir 
ecutars to beſtow any great Coſt, or Pomp and j;a,, © 
Ceremony,at his Funerall. T he chief ſubje& of Nil agis hac 
his care will be, what may be beneficial! and nn wan-meyeD 

leaſant to his ſucceſſors : being well aſſured , var, ns 


that as for his dead Corps, it willlittle concern bud referer; 
placido Natu- 


him, what becoms of it. For, to propagate Vas- ;, receprar 

nity eyen beyond Death , is the higheſt mad- cunda nu. 

neſſe : and not much inferior thereto is the ©5946: 7. 

Fancy of ſome, who in their lives are afraid to 

have their Carcaſſes torn by the teeth of Wild 

Beaſts, after their death. For, if thac be an E- 

vill ; why is it not likewiſe an Evill, to have, & 

| | | . Mel enim 

the Dead Corps burned , Embalmed and im- ana 

merſed in Honey, * to grow cold and ſtiff un- adverſus pu- 
rredinem ta- 


dera ponderous Marble , tobe preſſed down Gijeue in fe- 
by the weight of Earth and paſſengers. nirum cR, ut 


| _ Babylonii nc= 
bilium Cadavera egdem fepelirent 3 utHerodotus, in Thalia,teſtis eſt. 


CHAP. XVIII. 
Of Moderation, oppoſed to Avarice. 


Ow comes Moderation, or that Dilpoſition 
Nt the Mind , which makes a man conten- 
ted with a little, and than which he can hard- 
"2 ly 
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ly poſſcfſc a greater Good. For , to be content 
with little, is the higheſt preferment, the 
greateſt wealth in the world : 'as on the other 
41de; great riches without moderation, are but 
/ereat poverty, Thus, to have wherewithall to 
prevent Hunger, Thirſt, and Cold 3 18a Felici- 
ty not much inferior to that of Divintiy : and 
who ſo poſſeſſes ſo much, and defires no more , 
however the world may account him poor. he 
really is the Richeſt man altve. 


IF. 


And how honeſt a thing 1s this Poverty, 
when itis Cheerfull, ferene and Contented 
with only what 1s ſufficient, z. e. with thoſe 
riches of Nature, which ſuffice ro preferve 
from Hunger, from Thirſt, from Cold ? Truly, 
ſecivg that theſe riches of Natureare Termina- 
ted and eafily acquirable3 but thoſe, that are 
covered out of vain opinions, are difficult in 
the acquiſition, and have no'meaſure, noend: 
we ought tobe highly thankfull tothe Wiſdom 
and Bounty of Nature, which made thoſe 
things ealily procurable, that are Neceſſa- 
ry z and thoſe Unneceſſary ,” that are hard to 
come by. 


TIT. 


Again, finceit behoves a Wiſe man to be 
alwates Confident thatin the whole courſe of 
his life he ſhall never want Neceſlaries , doth 


not 
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not the very eaſie parability of ſuch fe, ſmall, 
cheap and common things , as are Neceſſary > 
abundantly cheriſh that Confidence in him ? 


when, ontheother ſide, the Difficulty of ac- 


quiring thoſe many, great, ſumptuous and rare 
things, that belong to ſuperfluity and magnifi- 
cence, cannot but very much ſtagger and 
weaken it. And this clearly is the Reaſon, why 
the vulgar , "—_ they have great poſſefſi- 
ons, do yet unceflantly toyl and affli> them. 
| ſelves inthe acquilicion of more: as if they fea- 
red to outlive their riches, and come to want, 
whar, if they uſed with Moderation, they 
_ could never live toſpend. 


EY. 


This conſidered , let us endeavour to Con- 


tent our ſelves. with what is moſt ſimple and 
molt eaſily procurable3 remembring, that nor 


all the wealth of the world, congeſted into one 


heap, can avall1n the leaſt meaſure to cure the 
leaſt diſeaſe, or perturbation of the Mind - 
whereas mean Riches, ſuch as Nature offers 
tous, and are moſt uſefull to remove thar indi- 
gence ,, Which1s incommodious to the Body 3 
as they are the occaſion of no Care or other 
paſſion, during life 3 ſo will itnot be grievons 
to us to part with them , when we think of 
Death. 


'O 2 V.Miſe- 
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Miſecable truly, are the Minds of men, and 
their Hearts ſurrounded with blindneſs;in that 
they will not ſee, that Nature doth diftate no- 
thing more to them than this: that they ſhould 
ſupply the wants of the Body, and forthereſt, 


enjoy a wel pleaſed mind,without care,withour 


Fear 3 not that they ſhould ſpend their daiesin 
ſcraping together more than Nature knows 
how to make uſe of, and that with greedineſle, 
as if they meant to outlive Death, to prevent 
want in their graves, or never bethought 
cheinſelves of the uncertainty of life, and how 
deadly a Potion we all drink at our very en- 
trance into the World. 


; VT. 

_ What though thoſe things, which are pure- 
ly Neceſſary, and in reſpe&t whereuntono man 
can be poor , do not afford thoſe Delights, 
which Vulgar minds ſo muchlove andcourt 3 
yet Nature doth not want them , nor doth ſhe 


inthe mean time ceaſe to afford reall and fin- 


cere Pleaſures in the fruition of meer Neceſla- 
ries, as we abundantly declared. Hereupon the 
Wiſe man ſtands not only ſo indifferently af- 
fected toward thoſe things, in relation where- 
unto money 1s defired (ſuck are Love, Ambiti- 
tion, Luxury, &c. all which require expen- 


_ ces to maintain them ) but ſofar aboye them, 


as 
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as that he hath no reaſon either to deſire 


or care for money, 


VII. 


Now, as for what we ſaid, of the Immezſity of 


ſuch Riches, as are coveted upon the ſuggeſtion of Vain 
Opir:40ns 3 the Reaſon of it isthis, that when 
Nacture is ſatisfied with Little, vain Opinion 
uſhering in Deſire, alwaies engageth the mind 


rothink of ſomthing, which it doth not 


polleffe, and, as if it were really needfull, con- 
verts and fixeth the Deſire wholly and entirely 
uponit. Whence it comes, that to him , whois 


not ſatisfied with a little, nothing can ever be 


enough : bur ſtill the more wealth he poſ- 
ſeſſeth , the more he conceives himſelf to 
want, — 


VIII. 


W herefore , ſeeing there can never be want 
of a Little, the Wiſe man , doubtleſſe, while 


he poſſcileth that little, ought to account it ve-_ 


ry great Riches : becauſe therein isno want, 
whereas other riches, though great in eſteem , 
arereally very ſmall, becauſe they want mult- 
plication to infinity, Whence it follows, that 
he who thinks not his own Eſtate, how ſmall 
ſoever, ſufficiently ample3 though he ſhould 
_ becomeLordof the whole World , willever 
be miſerable. For , Miſery. is thecompanion of 
Want 3 and the ſame vain opinion, which firſt 


perſwaded 


[Ol 
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perſwaded him that his own Eſtate was not 
ſufficient, will continue to perſwadehim that 
one World isnot ſufficient, but that he wants 
more and more to infinity. 


IX. 


Have you, then , a deſign to make any one 
adding to hisRiches, burtby Detracting from 
his deſires. For, when having cutoffall vain 
and ſuperfluous defires from his breaſt, heſhall 
ſo compoſe himſelf to the preſcripts of Na- 
ture, asSto covet no more than ſhe needs and 
requires : thenat length ſhall he find himſelf 
to be a Rich manin reality, becauſe he ſhall 
then find that Nothing is wanting to him. 
Hereupon may you allo inculcate this maxim 
to him; 1f youlive according to Nature , your ſhall 
aeler be poor: but if according to Opinion, you ſhall 
aover be rich, Nature deſires little, Opimon 1afinite. 


Rich indeed > Know , that-the wr br not by 


XR, 
Truly, this Diſpoſition » or ( if you pleaſe ) 


Faculty of the mind, whereby a man modera- 
ting himſelf, cuts off the deſire of whatſoever 
is not Neceſſary to Nature, andcentents him- 
ſelf with proviſions the moſt ſimple and moſt 


 eafily procurable ; this Diſpoſition, weſay, 1s 
that, which begets that Security , thar is per- 


ceived in a' pleaſant Retirement , and _ | 
_ dance 
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danceof the Multitude 3 foraſmuch as by the 
benefit thereof, when a man converſeth with 
crouds of people, he ſhall want no more , than 


when helives ſequeftred. 


RI. 


Finally, when a man wants this Faculty of 
Detrading or Abdicating from his Defires 3 
whatever 15-not purely Neceflary 3 how great 
isthe Miſery > to-which he 1s continually fub- 
_ jet? his mind being, like a veſlell full of holes, 
alwales in filling, bur never full. And certainly 
_ (that we may not infiſt upon this, that moſt, 
who have heaped up vatt mafles of Wealth, 
have therein found only a Change, not an End 
of their miſery ; either becauſe they loaded 
themſelves with new Cares , to which they 
were not ſubject before 3 or becauſe they gave 


ſnares, whereaf they had formerly eſcaped ) 
this alone'is a very high mifery 3 for a man to 
have his Appetite Encreaſed by the ſa- 
tisfactionof it, 7. e. the more plenrifully he 
feeds, the more to be tormented with-hunger. 


CHAP. 


log 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Of Mediocrity betwixt Hope and Deſpair of the 
Future, 


F! nally , fince all Cupldity, or Defire whate- 
ver is carried to that, which is not poſleſied, 
but propoſed as poſſible to be attained, and 

accompanied with ſome Hope of obtaining it 3 
and that Hope, as it were nurſing and che- 
riſhing that Deſire, is accompanied with a cer- 
tain pleaſure; as theoppofite to Hope, Deſpe- 
ration, creating and fomenting Fear, that what 
1s defired may not beobtained , is accompani- 
ed with a certain Trouble: upon theſe confide- 
rations, it ſeems neceſlary for usto bring up 
the rearof this File of Virtues, with the if 

courſe of Medzocrity 5 which is of very great uſe, 
as well in reſpe& of objets in the Generall, 
either hoped for, or deſpaired of, in the Fu- 
ture 3 asin particular of the Duration , or ra- 
ther perpetuity of life, whereof as there is a De- 
fire kindled in the breaſts of moſt men, ſo doth 


the Deſpair ofit torment them. 


IT. 


In the firſt place, therefore, we are to ad- 


hzre to this, as a Generall Rule; that what zs to 
| come, 
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come , if it be in the number of ſimple (ontingerts ; 
7s.neither abſolutely ours, nor abſolutely Not 0uis. 
More plainly : we are neither fo to hopefor a 


_ thing that 1s Contingent, as if it were certainly | 
to come; becauſe it may be prevented or di- 


veited by ſome crefle accident intervenient : 
Nor ſo to deſpairctit, . as if it were certainly 
not to come 5 becauſe it may fall out, that no 
Accident may intervene (o prevent or. divert 


it. For, by the obſervation of this maxime, we 


ſhall reap the benefit of Moderation ; fo as not 
being deſtitute of all Hope, we ſhall not be 
without ſomePleaſure : and being aitogerher 
fruſtrated of our hopes, we ſhall be affected 
with no trouble. 


Hh. 
For, herein conſiſts the Difference betwixt 
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the Wiſe man and the Fool:that the Wiſedoth, _ 


indeed , expe things Future, but not depend 
 upun them, and inthe mean time enjoyes the 
Goods that are preſent ( by conſidering how 
great and pleaſant they are ) and gratefully 


remembers what are paſt: but the fool , fixing 


all his thoughts and dependance upon the Fu- 


_. ture; makes( as we ſaid in the beginning ) his 
whole life unpleaſant and full or fears. 


EY. 


And how many may we dayly ſce , who 
neither 


lo 6 
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neither remember goods paſt, nor enjoy pre- 
ſent? They are wholly raken up with Expecta- 
tion of Future things , and thole being uncer- 
tain, they are perpetually afflicted with an- 


_ guiſh of mind, with fear, and at length become. 


moſt grievouſly perplexed, when they too late 
perceive, that they have in vain addifted 
themſelves to the getting of Riches, or Ho- 
nours, or Power,or Glory : in reſpec they fail 
of obtaining thoſe Pleaſures, with the hopes 
whereof being enflamed, they had undergone 
many and great Difficulties and Labours. That 
we may not ſay any thing of that other ſort of 
tools, who being aÞject and narrow-hearted , 
deſpair of all :hings, and are for the moſt part , 
Malevolent, Envious, Moroſe, Shunnetrs of 
the light, Evill-ſpeakers, Moniters, 


V. 


Now the Reaſon, why we ſay, that the wiſe 
#.19 doth ozatefully remeber Goods Taſt , 18, be- 
cauſe we aregenerally too ungrateful. toward 
the time Prxterite, and donot call to mind , 
nor account among Pleaſures, the Gocd things 
we have formerly received : foraſmuch as no 
Pleaſure 1s morecertain,than what cannot now 


betaken from us. For, preſent Goods are not 


yet Conſummate and wholly foiids ſome 
chance or other may interveneand cut them 
offin half; Future things hang upon the pin of 
uncettainty, what is aleady Paſt, 1s only ſafe 
and inamifſhble, - 
VI. And 
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VI. 


And among Paſt Goods we account not only 
ſuch as we have enjoyed 3 bur alſo our Avoi- 
dance of all thoſe Eviils, that might have fal- 
len upon us; and our Liberation or Delive- 
rance from ſuch other Evills as did fall upon 
us, and might have Jaſted much longer ; as al- 
ſo the Recordation, Reputation, Gratulation, 
' that we ſuſtained them Conſtantly and 


Bravely. 


VIE 
As for the Deſire of Prolonging life to Etermt) 
( the ſpeciall Evill to be prevented by Medio- 
crity ) we havealready hinted, that a Wiſe 


man 1s to entertain no ſuch defire: becauſe. 


thereupon inſtantly ſucceeds Deſperation > 
wich 1s alwaies accompanied with Trouble 
and Anguiſh. And this Cogitation imports thus 
much, .that the greater Pleaſure cannot be re- 
ceived from an Age of infinite Duration, than 
may be received from this, which we know to 


be finite;provided a man meaſurethe Ends of 


!1t by Right Reaſon, 
VRE 


For , ſeeing that to meaſure the Ends of 


Pleaſure by right reaſon , is only to concetve, 


that the Supieme pleaſure 1s no other bur an 


FI Exemp- 


£07] 
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Exemption from Pain and Perturbation 5it is 
a manifeſt Conſequence, that the Supreme 
Pleaſure of man cannot be encreaſe4 by the 


_ Length, norDiminiſhed by the ſhorteneſle of 
Time. 


IX. 


The Hopes of a more prolonged Pleaſure, 
or ot a longer Age, we confefle, may ſeem to 
render the preſent Pleaſure more Intenſe; but, 
ircan ſeem ſoonly to ſuch, who meaſure the 
Ends of Pleaſure no: by right Reaſon, bur by 
vain opinion, and the Conlequent thereof, De- 
fire 5 and who look upon themſelves fo, as if, 
when they ſhall ceaſe to be, they ſhould be 
ſenſible of ſome trouble from the privation of 
Pleaſure, as they might in caſe they ſhould ſur- 
vive. And hence i: comes, that perfectly to un- 
derſtand , that Death doth nothing concern 
us3 makes us fully to enjoy this Mortall Life ., 
not by adding thereunto any thing of uncer- 
tain Time, but by Cutting off all Deſires of 


Tmmorta.ity. 


+ 


Wherefore, ſince Nature hath preſcribed 
certain bounds or Ends to the Pleaſures of the 
Lody; and the Defireof Eternall Duration 
takes them wholly away : neceflary it is, that 
the mind, or Reaſon ſupervene, ſo as by ratio- 
cinating upon thoſeends, and expunging all 

deſires 
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deliresof Sempiternity, to make life in all 
points perfe&t and conſummate, and us fo fully 
content therewith , as not to-want any longer 
Duration. | 


XI. 

And this Reaſoning moreover, cauſeth, that 
we ſhall not be fruſtrated of Pleaſure even 
then, when Death ſhall take us by the hand, 
and ſhew us the period of all theſe mortall 
things,inſomuch as we ſhal therby attain ro the 
perfect, and ſo dele@able End of a very Good 
Life, riſing from the table of the World as 
Gaeſts wel! ſatisfied with the Good Entertain- 
ments of life, and having duly performed all 


thoſe Duties, which to perform”, we receive 
lite. 


——_ fd 2 
ed > i = 
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CHAP. XX. 


Of Fortuude, 1 General, 


Itherto of Temperance , and the Chief 


# | ſortsof 1t, reſpective tothe Chief Objects 
of our Cupidities. We are now come toa new 
Leſſon, FOR 7 1T# DE; which we called the 
other part of Honeſty, in reſpe& that the uſe 
of it is againſt Fear, and all its Cauſes, and that 
thoſe, who behave themſelves, in any Diff. 
= - 
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culty or Dangerous Enterpriſe, as eſpecially in 
War ( from which the Vulgar ſeem to have 
transferred the word to all Generous actions ) 
not timidly and unmanly , but Couragiouſly 
and valiantly, are generally ſaid to behave 
themſelves Honeſtly and Becomingly. 


| II. 

That this Virtue alſois to be embraced, in 
order to Pleaſure, may be inferred from hences 
that neither the undergoing of great labours , 
nor the ſuffering of great pains, are things in- 
viting and delireable in themſelves3 as like- 
wiſe1s not Patience,nor Aſfiduity, nor Watch- 
ings, nor Induſtry it ſelf, which is fo highly 
commended ; nay, nor Fortitude : but the rea- 
ſon why we commend, and purſue them, is to 
the End we may live without Care and Fear , 
and ſo free both body and mind ( as much as 
po flible) from all moleſtation, 


Lb, 


For, as by the Fear of Death ( for example ) 
the quiet of life is wholly perturbed3 and as to 
yeeldto pains,and endure them with a dejected 
and weak mind, 1s a great miſery, and by that 
baſeneſle and weakneſle of Spirit, many have 
uttterly loft their Parents, Friends, Country , 


and moſt themſelves: ſo, on the other fide, 


doth a ſtrong and ſublime mind makea man 
free fromall Care and Anguiſh, infomuch as 


_ it contemns Death, upon this account, that all 


who 
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who ſuffer it, are in the ſame caſe, as before 
they were in being3 and is fortified againſt all 
Pains, as being aſflured, thatrhe greateſt pains 
are {ſoon determined by Death that ſmall pains 
have many intervalls of quiet, that mean pains 
are not above our patience; that ifthey be to- 
lerable, they areto be endured with conſtancy, 
which much mitigatesthem3and if intolerable , 
he 1s quietly to depart the world, as a Theatre 
that doth not pleaſe him. | 
| IV. 

Now, from theſeconftiderations itis plain , 
that Timidity and unmanlineſle arenot tobe 
ditpraiſed , nor Fortitude and Patience to be 
pra iſcd, for their own ſakes :but thoſe are Re- 
jected, becauſethey inducePainz and theſe 
Embraced , becauſe they produce Pleaſure. 


YL, 


And, as for what we ſaid of the Efficacy of 
Fortitude both againſt Fear, and all things 
_ that are woat tocaule itz the intent of it 18, that 
we may underſtand , that they are the very 
ſame Evilis, which torment when they are 
preſent, andareteared , when expected as fu- 
ture : and conſequently that we learn aot to 
fear thole Evills, which we either feign toour 
ſelves, or any wales apprehend asto comezand 
with Conſtancy and Patience to endire thoſe 
that are preſent, 


=. 


VI. Now 
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VI. 


Now , among ſuch Evills, as we /naz:ize to 
our ſelves but are not really Future, the chiet- 
eſt are thoſe which we fear either from the 
Gods, as if they were Evill themſelves, or could 
be the Authors of any Evill to us; or from 
Death, as if that wereevill in it ſelf, or brought 
us to ſome eternall Evill afterit : and among 
ſuch Evills, as are in poſi:[zty, and may come , 
and do ſomtimes come and affet us with pain 
and trouble 5 they are all ſuch, as inferr 
either Pain upon the Body, or Diſcontent upon 


the M:7d. 


VIE 


Thoſe which produce Paz, are Diſeaſes - 
Scourgings, Fire, Sword, &c. and thoſe which 
induce D!ſcoatezt, are External Evills,and either 
Publique, of which ſort are Tyranny , Warrs, 
deſtruction of ones Country , Peſtilence, Fa- 
mine, and the like; or ?z/vaze , of which ſort 


\ 


are Servitude, Banifhment, TImpriſonment , 


Infamy, Lofle of Friends, Wife, Children, E- 
ſtate, &c. 


VIII. 


© Now, the difference betwixt all theſe things, 


on the one part, and pain and diſcontent on 
| the 
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the other, 1s this ; that Pain and Diſcontent 
are abſolute evills in themſelves: - theothers 
are evills onely Reſpectively, or as they may 
be the Cauſes of pain and diſcontent 3 nor is 


there any reaſon, why they ſhould be avoided, 
unleſſein that reſpect only. 


IX. 


Upon the Chief of theſe Cauſes of fear we 
ſhall rouch, and 1n order as they are here enu- 
merated. In the mean time be pleaſed to ob- 
ſerve, that Fortitude is a Diſpoſirion of the 
mind, not ingenerate by Nature, but acquired 
by long conſulting with Reaſon. For, Forti- 
tude is very much different from Audacity , 


Feroclty , inconfiderate Temerity , which is. 


found even 1n the Bruit Animals : and being 
proper to man , and to ſuch men onely as 
act according to Prudence , and theadvice 
of right Reaſon; 1s not tobe meaſured by 
the hot Temperament aud ſtrength of the 
Body,” but by the firmneſle of the Mind , 
conſtantly adhering to an honeſt inteation or 
purpoſe. 


= - 
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CHAP. XXL. 


O/ Fortitude,nppoſed to the Fear of the Gous, 


N the firſt place it ſeems convenient, that we 

diſcuflea certain T wofold Fear, much tran- 
ſcending all others; foraſmuch as if any thing - 
hath produced the Supreme Pleaſure, and that 
hich is proper to the Mind ; doubtleſle, it 
hath been the Expunction of all ſuch Opini- 
ons, as have impreſled the greateſt Fears upon 
the Mind. For, fuch1sthecondition of miſera- 
ble Mortalls,:hat they are generally led, not by 
ſound opinions, but by ſome certain Aﬀecion 
void of Reaſon : and ſo, not defining Evill by 
reality, but imagination, they render them- 
ſelves obnoxious to, and frequently ſuffer as 
high perturbations from ſuch things, as they 
only Imagine to themſelves , as if they were 
Reall. 


Il, 
And that, which is the Ground of the 


| Greateſt Fear,and conſequently of the Greateſt 


Perturbation to men, is this that conceiving 
there are. certain Bliſsfull and Immortall Natures 


( which they call Gods )inthe World, they do 
” yet 
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yet think them to have ſuch Wiils, ſuch Paſſi- 
ons, ſuch Operations, asare plainly repug- 
nant to thoſe Attributes of Beatitude and Im- 
mortality 3 ſuch are perpetuall ſollicitude, Im- 
ployments. Fits of Anger and Kindneſſe: and 
hereupon they infer,that Loſſes and Aﬀlicions 
are by way of puniſhment, derived to Evill 


men, and Protettion and Benefits, by-way of 


reward and encouragement, derived to Good 
men, trom the Gods. For, Men, being nurſed 
up in their own, z. .. Human affeQGions, ima- 

ine and admit Gods in molt things like them- 
Ins : and what they find incorreſpondent to 
theur own inclinations and paſſions ; the very 
ſame they conclude to be incompetent to the 
_ Deaines, 


IT. 


Hereupon it cannor be expreſt, how great 
unhappineſſe Mankind hath drawn upon it 
ſelf, by aſcribing ſuch attributes to the Gods, 
as reſemble thoſe of Human nature, and eſpe- 
cially thoſe of Anger and Vinditdiveneſſe; in 
reſpe&t whereof mens minds being madelow 
and abject; as if the Gods perpetually threat- 
ned to call them to a ſevere account for their 
actions; and to inflift puniſhment upon them - 
you ſhal ſcarcely find a man,who isnot appaled 


and ſtrook with terror, at every clap of Thun- 


der, at every Earth- quakezat every high wind, 


at every ſtorm ar Sea, and the like naturall oc- 


CUITENTS, 


5 
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IV. 


Bur, fo arenot Thoſe, who being educated 
In the ſchool of Reaſon, have learned, that the 
Gods live in perptuall ſecurity and Tran- 
quillity 3 and that their Blisfull Nature is lo far 
removed trom us and our Afﬀairs, as that they 
can neither be Pleaſed, nor Diſpleaſed at our 
actions, And, unfeignedly, it they weretouch - 
ed with Anger at our miſdeeds, or heard the 
prayerscf men : the whole raceof man would 
ſoon be deſtroyed ; there being not an hour, 
wherein Millions of men do not imprecate 
miſchief and deſtruction each to other. 


V. 


Be very Cautious, therefore, that when you 
have conceived Ge to bean [#mortall and Bliſſe 
tell N.tue (or Animal, as the cominon Noti- 
on, concerning God, doth fuggeſt ) you do not 
deſtroy that Conception, by giving any other 


Attribute to him , which may beeither incon- 


ſtent with, or repugnant to thale of his Bea- 
titude and Immortality. 


VI. 


Gods,in truth, there are 5 for the Knowledge 
of them 1s evident, as we haveelſewhere de- 
clared : but, they arenot ſuch as men com- 
monly concetve and deſcribe them to be. For, 


when they have deſcribed them to be _— 
tall 
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mortall and Bliſsfull, they contradid& them- 
{eives, by afhxing other Repugnant Attributes 
uponthem 3 asthat they are alwaies taken up 


wich buſinetle themſelves, and create buſjnels 


for others 3 that they are affefted with pleaſure 
or diſpiealure at the good or bad Actions of 
men 3that they are delighted with human ado- 
ration and facritices, 7. all which preſuppoſe 
great Diſquiet, Imbecillity, Fear,and the want 
of externall aſhiſtance, 


V ib 


Nor need you fear, that this Tenent ſhould 
ſubje&t you to the cenſure of being 17-prous; 
| becauſe, in truth, He 1s not Impious , who de- 
nies and caſheirs the Vulgar Gods of the multi- 
tude: but he who aſcribes to the Gods the opi- 
ons of the multitude. For, thoſe are not Genu- 
ine Prenotions, but Falſe Opinions, which are 
commonly delivered by men, concerning the 


Gods. 
"ITE 


By the ſame reaſon likewiſe, he 1s not the 
truly Pzous man, who bows down upon every 
| ſtone, ſfacrificeth upon every Altar , and be- 
ſprinkles the doors of every Temple with the 
blood of victims : but, He, who contempla- 
ting all things with a ſerene and quiet mind, 
framesto himſelf,out of a genuine Preznotions, 
trueand correſpondent conceptions concern- 


ing 
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ing the Divine Nature ; and being thereunto 
induced, not by hope orreward, but meerly 
by apprehenſion of the Majeſty and Supreme 
Excellency of its ſſence, doth love it, and wor- 
ſhip it with the higheſt Reverence and Vene- 
ration of his mind 3 and admitting no ſuch Co- 
gitations, as may ſuggeſt any Opinion repug- 
nant to its Attributes, and deſtructive to the 
Venerarion dueuntoit, doth thereby exempt 
himſelf from that baſe fear, which others ſuffer, 
in whole minds that Contrariety of Attributes 
doth beget the higheſt and moſtlaſting of all 


Perturbations. 
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CHAP. XXII. 
Of Fortitude, oppoſed to the Fear of Death. 


"THE other thing which invades, and : 

{ſtrikes the Minds of men with extream 
Fear and Terror, is Dea;h 3 and this, becauſe of 
we know not what Everlaſting Evills, that are 
expected immediately toenſue thereupon(and 
that's vely ſtrange, you'l ſay , that men ſhould 
fear ro ſuffer Evill, then when they ſhall be de- 
prived ofall fenſe, and utterly ceaſe tobc ) 
they being ignorant, that all thoſe ſolemn ſto- 


ries, that are commonly told of Hell, Rhada- 


manth, the Furies, &*, are the meer Fictions of 
Poets : 
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Poets: and that if they contain any thing of 
truth in them, they are but cunning alluſions to 
the miſeties , which many men ſuffer during 
life, fince thoſe, who are unceſſantly vexed 
with vain Fears, ſuperfluous Cares, inſatiable 
Deſires, and other violent Paſſions , lead lives 
ſo truly miſerable, as that they may well be 
ſaid, to ſaffer the torments of Hell. 


[3 


That you thay exempt your ſelf, therefore, Nil igirur 
from theſe Terrorsz accuſtom your mind to 25 <i,ad nos 
. | - o |  _neque perti- 
this thought, That Death doth nothing concern us 5 rec hilum, 
and upon this Argument ; whateverof Good —& mox; 
or Evill we are capable of in life, we are capa- m2 =— 
pable thereof onely in reſpe& of our Senſe; ad nos elle pu- 
but, Death is a Privation of all Senſe, there- Im Iimi 
fore, &c, That Death isaPrivation of all Senſe, jours ns 
1s conſequent from hence, that it 1s a Diſſoly- 1ibil clic vide- 
tion 3 and what is once diffolved, muſt hence- jj, 
farth remain without all Senſe. So that Death 
ſeems athing moſt eafily Contemptible ; inſo- 
much as it is an inettectuall Agent, and in-vain 
threatens pain, wherethe Patient is deſtroyed, 


and fo cealeth to becapable of pain, 


FI. 


True it 1s, indeed, and too true, that men 
generally abhor Death, ſomtimes becauſe they 


look upon it as the Greateſt of Pains, ſom- 
times 


120 
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times becauſe they apprehend it as the GCeſ[a- 
tion of all their Enjoyments , or Privation of 


_ all thingsthat are Dear to them in life 5 but 


in both theſe Reſpects, altogether without 
Cauſe : ſince this thing , Not-to=l:ve, or Not- 
t0-be, ought to be no occaſion of Terror 3 
becauſe when once we come to that, we ſhall 
have no faculty left whereby to know , 
that Not-ro-live hath any thing of Evill in 


IV. 

Hereupon we may conclude that thoſe are 
great Fooles who abhorre to think , that after 
Death their Bodies ſhould be torne by wild 
beaſts, burned in the flame of the funerall pile; 


devoured by wormes,&c. for, they doe not 
conſider, that then they ſhall not be, and ſo 


not feele, nor complaine, that they are torne, 
burned , devoured by corruption or wormes, 
And that thoſe are Greater Fooles, who take 


it grievouſly , that they ſhall no longer enjoy 
the converſation of their Wives, Children, 
Friends, no longer doe them good offices, nor 


afford them their aſſiſtance 3 for theſe doe 


not conſider, that then they ſhall have no lon- 


ger Relation to, nor Deſiregf Wife, Children; 
Friends, or any thing elſe. | 


V. We 
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WK 
We ſaid, that Death (accounted the King of F...., 5. «. 
Terrors, and moſt horrid of all Evills ) doth 20- haber, ut quo: 
thing CONCC/ FE MN, becauſe, while Wwe are, Death 1s modo NMUum = 
, : rerun OMAN: 
not 3 and when Death is, we are not; ſo that gus nofter 
he, who profoundly conſiders the matter, will aftera: 3 "= 
| | - exitum 15 
ſoone conclude that Death doth concernenei- ,,. .c nib) 
the Living, nor the Dead; not tne living , be- pertinuic ad 
1 _ | | nos ante or- 
cauſe ir yet toucheth them not, not the Dead, Tt 


becauſe they are not, | poſt moriem 


pertinebir, In 
quo quid poreſt efſe mali, ctim mors nec ad vivos pertineat, nec ad mo1tuss ? Al- 
ceri nulli ſunt; alceros non attingit, Cicero, Tuſcul. [tb, 1. 


Vi 


And, as the aſſurance of this that Death no- Pararus exire 
thing concernesus , doth exempr us from _ EG: 
! - or Vita,quia 
the greateſt of Terrors, fo alſo doth it make Us quamdiu tutu: 
to enjoy life to the moſt advantage of plea- rum hoc fr, 

| . . non NuNIS 
ſure, not by adding thereunto any thing of ,.,q.,, 5s... 
unceriaine Time, but by; Detracting all delireca £pig. 51. 
of Immortality. For, 1n life there can be no- 
thing of Evil to him, who doth perfe&tly under- 
ſtand, that there can be nothing of Evill in 
the privation of life, 


\ 


VII. 


Againe, He cannot be excuſed of Folly, wh 
ſaith, that He feares Death, not becauſe of any 
Trouble or Anguiſh that it can brings when it 
comes 3 but becauſe of the perpetuall Griefe, 

and 
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and Horror, wherewith it afflicts ths minde, 
ul it comes, or while it is expected : fora(- 


- much as that, which can bring no trouble or 


anguiſh with it , when it comes, ought not to. 
make us ſad before it comes. Certainely , if 
therebe any thing of Incommodity, or Feare 
1n thebuſineſle of Death, it 1s tHe fault of him 
that is Dyiag,not of Death 1: ſelfe: nor 15 there 
any trouble in Death, more than there is after 
it, and it isno lefſe folly to feare Death, than 
to feare old Age , ſince as old Age followes 
cloſe upon the heeles of youth, fo doth Death 
upon the hecles of old Age. 


VTII. 


_ Further, we are to hope at leaſt, that 
when we come to the pointof Death, and are 


even at the laſt gaſpe, eirher we ſhall feele no 


pain, or ſuchas will be very ſhort3forasmuch 
as NO Pain that is Great, can be Long ; and ſo 
every man ought ro be coghdent, that though 
the diflolution of his Soul and Body be accom- 
panied with ſome torment ; yet after that's 
once paſt, heſhall never feel more. 


IX. 


That Philoſopher was very ridiculous, who 
admoniſheth the young man tolive Honeſtly , 
and the old bodie Honeſtly 3: becauſe a Good 
Life and a Good Death are not things » 
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be parted, andthe Meditation of living honeſt- 
ly and dying honeſtly, is one and the ſame: 
and this in reſpe@ that a young man may die 
Immature)y 3 and co an old man ſomething of 
life is remaining , and the lait act of his life is a 
part, yea, and the Crown of his whole 


life. 


XR, 


And both yaung and old are to cnſider this, 
that though man may provide for his Security, 
as to other things - yet againſt Death there is 
no ſecurity , the youngeſt nor ſtrongeſt cannot 
promiſe themſelves immunity from it , for ſo 
machas one hour 3 all men living as it were in 
a City without Walls, withbut Gates, to keep 


out that common Enemy. 


XI. 


' Moreover ayoung man may dic Happy,whog. _ 
conſiders with himſelf, that ſhould he live a plenus vice 
thouſand years, yer he could but ſee and at 0. conviva rece- 
ver the ſame things again: and an old man j,.,,, jj. - 
may live Unhappy, who, like a veſlel! full of Rarus, qui«x- 
holes, receives the Goods of life only to let 3©? Nan "a 
them run through him, * and ſo isnever full Ced', ui con. 
of them, nor as a ſober Gueſt of Nature, after a 2 facur. 


lentifull meal of all her beſt diſhes, willing to aps Copy 


riſe and go take his reſt. 


ka: XII. This 
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X11. 


This conſidered, we are not to account an 
old man Happy, in-that he died full of years , 
but in that he dyed fullof Goods, and ſated 


with the World. 


NH. 


Finally , moſt of all fooliſh and ridiculous is 


he, who faith, it is good either not to be born 
at all, or todie as ſoon as born. For; if he ſpeak 


- thisin Earneſt, why doth he not preſently rid 


himſelf of life, it being very eaſie for him fo to 
do, in caſe he hath well deliberated upon the 
matter beforehand ? And, if in jeſt; heis per- 
tetly mad, becauſe theſe are things that admit 
not of jeſting. Again, in life there1s ſomthing 
Amiable 1n it felt ; and therefore he 1s as much | 
to be reprchended, who deſires Death, as he 
thatis afraid ofir, For , what can be ſo ridicu- 


lous, as for a man to deſire Death , when him- 


H1elf makes his life unquiet by the fear of 


Death ? or vutof a wearineſle of life, to fly to 


the SanQuary of Death, when his own Impru- 
dence and Irregular courſe of life, is the only 
cauſe of that wearineſle ? 


XIV. 


Every man, therefore-ought to make it his 
care, ſo to live, as that like may not be ingrate 
or tzdious to himz8& not to be willing to part 


_ with life, till either Nature,or ſome intolerable 


Caſe 
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Caſe call upon him to ſurrenderit. And in 


that reſpe&, we are ſeriouſly to perpend whe- 
ther 15 the more Commodious , for us to ſtay 


till death come to us, or togo and meet it. For, 


though it be an Evill, indeed, tolivein Ne- 
ceſlity 5 yet 1s there no Neceſlity for us to live 
in Neceſlity : fince Nature hath been ſo Kind 
astogiveus , though but one door into the 
World), yet. many doors out of it. ES 


XV. 


But, albeit, therebe ſome Caſes ſo extream , 
asthar in reſpect of them we are to haſten and 
fly to the SanQuary of Death, leſt ſome power 
intervene and rob us of that liberty ofquitting 
life: yet nevertheleſle are we not to attempt 
any thing in thatkind, but when it may bear- 

tempted conveniently,and opportunely ; and 
when that time comes,then are we to diſpatch 
and leap over the battlements of life bravely. 
For, neither is it fit for him, who thinks of 
flight, to {leep: nor are we to deſpair of a happy 
Exit even from the greateſt Difficulties, in caſe 
we neither haſten before our time, nor let it {lip 
wh n 1t comes. : PE 


wot on CHAP. 


'% 
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CHAP. XXII. 
| | Of Fortitude againſt Pain of the Body, 


Orporall Pain 15 that alone, which deſerves 

the name of Evill in itſelf , and which 
indeed would carry the Reaſon of the Great- 
eſtof Evills, if ſo be our own delufive Opini- 
ons had not created and puiled upon our 
heads another ſort of pain, called the pars of the 
Mintzwhich many times becoms more grievous 
and intollerable than any pain of the Body 
whatever, as we have formerly deduced. For 3 
Diſconteat of mind, conceived upon theloſle 
of Riches, Honours, Friends, Wite,Children , 
and the like; doth frequently grow to that 
height, that it exceeds the ſharpeſt pains of the 
body : bur ſtillthat which gives itboth being 
and growth , is our own Opinion, whichif 
right and ſound, we ſhould never be moved 
by any ſuch Lofſe whatever 3 in regard:that all 
ſuch things are without the circle of our ſelves, 
and ſo cannot touch us but by the interventi- 
on of Opinion , which wecoin to our ſelves. 
And thereupon we may infer, that we are no: 
{ubjefttio any other reall Euill but only the Pain of 
the Body: and that the mind ought to complain 
ofnothing , which is not conjoyned to ſome 
pain ofthe body, either preſent, or to come, 


H. The 
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IT. 

The Wiſe man, therefore, will be very cau- 
tious, thac he do not wittingly draw upon 
himſelfany Corporall pain 3 nor do any aG&i- 
on , whereupon any ſuch pain may be likely 
to enſue :unleſſeit be in order either tothe A- 
vocydance of ſome Greater pain, that would 0- 
therwiſe certainly invade bim ; or the Compa- 
ration of ſome Greater Pleaſure dependent 
 thereupon3 as we have formerly inculcated. 


This conſidered , we may very well wonder 


at Thoſe [ Philoſophers ] who accounting 


Health, which is a ſtate of Indolency, a very 


great Good, as to all other refſpe&s3 do yet, as 
to thisreſpe@, hold it to be a thing meerly In- 


different :asif ic were not an indecent playing 
with words, or rather a high piece of Folly, to 
affirny thatto be in pain, and tobe free trom 


pain, 1s one and the ſame thing. 


HI. 


But, in caſe any Neceſlity either of his native 


Conſtitution , 1n reſpect whereof his body is 
infirm and obnoxious to Diſeaſes ; or of any 
Externall violence done him , which {( fo fub- 
je to Caſualties and the injuries of others, is 
the condition of frail man , hecould not pre- 


vent or avoid 3{ for experience atteſteth )thar 
a Wiſe and Tnnocent perſon may be wounded 
by his malicious Enemies 3 _ or called ro the 
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bar, impleaded, condemned, and beaten with 
rodds, or otherwiſe cruelly tormented by Ty- 
rants ) we ſay, in caſe either of theſe ſhall have 
brought pain upon him : then is it his part, to. 
endure that pain with Conſtancy and Brave- 
ry of mind, and patiently to expect either the 
Solution, or Relaxation of it. | 


IV. 


For, certainly, Pain doth never continue 
long in the Body 3 but, if itbe Great and high- 
ly intenſe, it ceaſeth in a fhort time, becauſe 
either it is determined of its ſelf, and ſuceeded 
if not by abſolute Indolency, yet by very great: 
Mitigation 3 or is determined by Death, in 
which there can be no pain: And as for that | 
pain,which is Laſting; it is not only gentle and 
remiſſein it ſelf , but alfo admits many lucid 
intervalls, ſo that there are not many 
daies, nay, not hours, in which the body may 


--» ug not only eaſe, but very much Pleaſure 
allo. | 


4 
And may wenot obſerve, that all long or Chro- 
nique Diſeaſes have many more hours of Eaſe 
and quiet, than of Pain and trouble ? For, ( to 


omit this, that ifa Diſeaſe encreaſe our Thirſt, 
it doth as much encreaſe our pleaſure in 


Drinking ) they give us time for our Refection, 


frequent 
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frequent reſpits to hold comfortable Confe- 
rences with our Friends, leaſure to recreate our 


129 


ſelves with ſome gentle Game, and admit many 


_ & long intervalls of eaſe, in which we may ap- 
ply our ſelves to our ſtudies and any other ne- 


ceſlary affairs. Whereupon it is moſt evident, 


that Great pain cannot be Long; nor Long 


Pain Creart : and fo, we may conſolate our 


ſelves againſt the Violence of pain, by an aſ- 
ſurance of the ſhortneſle of it ; and with the 


Remiſsneſle againſt the Diuturnity of it. 


'VI. 


Let this, theretore,be our frequent ſuccour 
that No pazr 1s eriber Intollerable , or Perpetuall 3 
| becauſe, if it be long, it muſt belightz itgreat , 
ſhort. Provided alwates, that we remember 
the Ends or bounds preſcribed to things by Na- 


De jictat mite- 
ram tibi nulla 
meleſtia Vita; 


Si longa eſt, 


levis cſt: | 
gravis cſt, bre- 


ture; and do not by our own opinion add any vis et. Morus 
thing thereunto, which may make our pain *tcr. 
greater, or usto apprehend it to be greater - 


than really it 1s. For, the only way to heighten 
pain to the degree of intollerable, is to exaſpe- 
rate it by impatience, and opprefle and wear 
out nature by effeminate Complainings: wher- 
as , on the other ſide, nothing doth ſo much 
alleviate, mitigate and blunt the edge of any 
pain, as Conſtancy, and. Cuſtom of ſuffering 3 
ſince thenceir comes, - that a Wiſe man, who 
hath been uſed to Diſeaſes and Pains, doth 
very often rejoyce and [mile even in the high- 


eſt tury of his lickneſle. 


ST VII. Thus 
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VII. 


Thus much we can teſtifie of our Friend 
Metrodorus ; who hath at all times born himſelf 
undauntedly, and with exemplary Conſtaney, 
as againſt Death) ſo againſt all Pain, For con- 
cerning os ſelves, we need not ſay much; it be- 
ing very familiar tous, to ſuffer ſuch tortures 
of the Bladder & Bowels, as none can be great=- 
er: and yet, as we find them fuily compenſa- 
ted with that Alacrity of mind, which re- 
dounds tous from the remembranceof our 
Philoſophy and former Inventions ; 1o de we 
entertain them with that Conſtancy and Pati- 


_ ence, as that we are not deſtitute of very great 
_ delights even in thoſe very dates, wherein we 


are moſt tormented with thoſe ſharp Fits of 
the Stone and Colick, 


VIII. 


And indeed, this isthe very Reaſons why we 


formerly ſaid , that a wiſe man, though invaded 


and ſurrounded with the cruelleft of Torments, may 
get keep poſſeſſion of his happineſs : becauſe he 
doth both by his Patience ſoften that Necefli- 
ty, which he cannot break3 and as much as 
poſſible, withdraw his mind from being con- 


” cernedin the ſufferingsof his body,converfing 


no more with it,than as with a fragil and come. 
plaining part. He refle&s the eye of his mind 
backward, 
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backward, and conſiders what Honeſt, what 
Generous and Magnanimous Adions he hath 
at anytime done ; and fixing his cogitations 
upon thole things, which he hath moſt 
admired, and which have moſt delight- 
ed him : he recreates] his mind with rhe 
Remembrance of Paſt Goods, for which heis 


very tar from ſhewing himſelf Ungratefull , as 
Unwiſe men uſually are. 


IX- 
He conſiders, that he can do nothing more 
_ worthy that Virtue and Wiſdom , which he 
profeſſeth , than not to yeeld the victory to 
Pain , the moſt hard'to be ſuſteined of all 
things 3 than to hold up his head nobly in ſo 
difficult a conflict; to vanquiſh ſo potent and 
malicious an Enemy , and at length to make 
ſo perfeCt a Conqueſt thereof, as that the very 
Remembrance. of it will be at all times de- 
lightfull, and eſpecially in the time of abſo- 
lute Indolency 3 which will be fo much the 


more Gratefull,by how much the greater pains 


_ ſhall haveprxceded, asaCalm, or Havenis 
alwaies moſt welcome after a tempeſt, 


X. 


Now. ifa wiſe man 1s not without his Alle- 
viations and Comfortseven in the moſt Grie- 
- vous pain 3 what ſhall we ſay of him in Remiſs 
and Gentle pains, or in the loſs of fame Mem- 


ber, or Privation of ſome one of his Senſes ? 


T1 Truly, 
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Truly, it was not without good reaſon, that we 
formerly ſaid, that uſe man might ſtrll be Hap- 
py, though deprived of the bet of his Senſes, his 
$:ght : for, if the Night doth not diminiſh the 
Happineſle of life; why ſhould Blindneſle, that 
ſoneerly reſembles Night, do it ? and howe- 
ver he may want ſome pleaſures , that depend 
upon the light ; yer are there many others that 
lieopen tohisenjoyment > and what 1s much 
aboveall others, the pleaſure of Contemplati- 
ON. 


XI. 

For,ſeeing that to a wiſe man,o/:weys 10T hink, 
certainly his Thoughts are not beholding to 
the aſſiſtance of his Eyes, 1n the bultneſle of 
inveſtigating Truth. And that man, to whole 
Dodrine we ſomtimes gave up our Name, did 
livelong and Happy , without being able to 
diſtinguiſh of Colours : but, without the Noti- 
on of Things, he could not have lived happy. 


| Nay, that Great man was of opinion , that the 


Perſpicacity of the Mind was very much dim- 
med by the ſight of the eyes : and while others 
could ſcarcely be ſaid , to fee the things, that 
were before them;the optick$of his reaſon flew 
abroad into all Infinity, nor could the acies of 
his mind be terminated by the Extreams of the 
Univerle. 


CHAP. 
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CHA P. XXIV. 
Of Fortitude, againſt Diſtontent of Mind. 


you may remember, we ſaid evennow , 
that all Diſcontent of Mind is conceived 


for ſuch things, that are Externall Evills, and 


the Contraries to thoſe Goods that we moſt 
love and defire. For , men uſually call ſome 
things Adverſe, and others Proſperous : and 
we may generally obſerve, that the Mind, 
which is elevated and inſolent with Proſfperi.- 
ty, and dejected with Adverlity ; 1s low,abject 
and baſe. This conſidered, you may eaſily col- 
le&, thatall we ſhould in this place ſay, con- 
cerning Evills inducing Diſcontent, and in re- 
ſpet whereof, we have need of Fortitude ; 
may be ſufficiently inferred from what we 
formerly ſaid, . concerning thoſe Goods , that 


arethe General objects of.our Deſires or Cupi- 


_dities, and in reſpe&t whereof we have need of 
Temperance. 


= FG 


Let this Generall Axiome, therefore,ſuffice 
that Diſcontent of Mind 1s wot grounded upon Na- 
tures but upon meer Opimzon of Evill 3 and in re- 
ſpect 
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reſpe& thereof ic becomes neceſſary, that every 
man be in Diſcontent , who concetves himſelf 
to beunder ſome Evill , whether only prezvi- 
ſed and expected , or already comeupon him, 
For, how comes it ,. that a Father, whoſe Son is 
killed, 18not a whit leſfe cheerfull or merry , 
if he know not of the death of his Son, than if 
he were yet alive and in health 2 or, thathe 


who hath loſt much of his good fame abroad ; 
or all his goods and Cartell by robbery at home; 


3s notatall ſenſible of either loſſe, eifl he hears 


of it 2 Is itnot. Opinion alone, which makes 
him ſad and diſcontented thereupon ? Certain= 
ly , if Nature it (elf were the Author of that 


| ſadneſſe, the Fathers mind would be ſtrook 


with a ſenſe of the loſle of his Son, in the ſame 
moment wherein he was flain : and in like 
manner; he that hath ſuffered Detraction from 
his honour, or been robbed of his Goods and 
Cattell, would in the ſame inſtant receive in- 
telligence of hislofſe , from the ſecret Regret 


| Impreſſed upon his mind. 


« * 
Sac -t - He A — 


TII. 


To the production of Diſcontent, therefore, 


inthe mind, it is abſolutely necefſary,that O- 


pinion ( not Nature ) intervene betwixt the 
ſuppoſed Evill and the Mind. However, that 
ou may be the more. confirmed 1n this truth , 
e pleaſed to obſerve this; If a man have an o- 
pinion, that ſuch a one 1s hi»true Son, who was 


indeed begotten by another man 3 and again, 


believe 
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believe, that ſuch a one is not his Son, though - 
himſelf be the right Father of him : let it be 

told him, that He, whom he accounts not to be. 

his true Son, but really is ſo;is Dead 3 and he 
ſhall never be moved at the ſad tidings - but 
let him hear of the death of the other, whom he 
| took for his ttue Son, but really was not ſo; and 

_ hefball mſtantly bemoved at thenews, and 
ſudezinly break. forth into ſorrow and laments. 

_ And this, not from any Naturall Inftin@, or 
Sentunents Paternall : but only from the deln- 
ive ſuggeſtions of Opinion, that the one, who 
was hisSon, was not fo;and that theother,who 
was not his Son, was ſo. 


IV. 


Hence1sit a perſpicuons Truth , that thoſe 
things, for which the mind becomes male-con- 
tent and contriſtate, arenot Real Evillsto us 3 
foraſmuch as they are without theorbe of our Nihil quic- 

| , et. aa quam ad men- 
Nature, and can never touchus immediatly or {7c 
of themſelves, but by the mediation of our own quz extra 
Opinion. And this was the ground of our for- 7<2cem fira 
mer Afſertion, ihat 78 is Reaſon alone which makes pare, amonin. 
life happy and pleaſant , by expellang. all ſuch falſe in _ ſeipſ 
(onceptions or Opinions, as may any way occaſion pere 7: 
turbationof mind, For, it is Diſcontent alone, 
that perturbs the mind , and wholly fubyerts 
the Tranquillity,and ſo the jucundity thereof. 


V. But, 
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V. 


Non yoſſide. But: how can Reaſon expell all ſuch erro- 
mus propria Neous Opinions, after they have once taken 
morrales bona, poſſeſſion of the Mind £ Why,truly, only by 
m_—_ teaching the Wiſe man to arm his mind a- 
diſpenſario ft, mathe ;+-agjrs F os: _ _ very Ex- 
Er commoda- ternall things , which perſwade Opinion , 
uns, reperunr WO nai to be Good , and forthe lofſe of 
Dii. which we conceive ſuch Diſcontent of mind 3 


Euripid. Phe re alſo juſtly called the Goods of Fortune ; 


niſs. | 

2udiy iS becauſe they are not reeally our own , but 
exc may be poſſeſſed, or taken away, as Fortnue 
Marc. Anton, 


lib. 12. | pleaſeth, 


VI. 


"Rn 77 0 ET his the Wife man well knowing, accounts 
hoc, quod cir- ſuch Goodsno more his own, than other mens, 


ca nos ©x ad and doth never ſo poſleſſe them, as not to be 
ventitio ful- 


cr, liberi, Willing and ready at any time to part with 
honores, opes, them. For , he hath divefted his mind of thar 
ampſzari, opinion, which would perſwade him, thar 


nobilis aut 


tormoſa con- They are reall Goods, that they are his own, 


Jux, czreraq; thatthey are permanent and inainiſhible - and 
CX INCETLA 


mobilique Put on that right opinion, which aſſures him , 
forte pend.n- that they areneither really Good , nor. abſ{o- 
La; alicni ] Iv h . ib! b f 
commodatiq; utely ns own; nor inamilttble , but traniitory 
appararus and ſubje& to be blown away from him by 
lun. Nihil | | | 

horum dono datur: collatitiis & ad dominoes redituris ſcena adornatur. Alia ex his 
primo die, alia ſecundo referentur, &c, Grotius in cap. 10. Marc, Sic accipe , ne 


faſlluoſus fas ; kc poſſide , ur dimittere proclivis fis. Marc. Antonin. de ſeipſo 
lib. 8. See.33. in codice Gatokerians., | 


every 
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every guſt of adverſe Fortune. And hereupon 
He foreſees what to-do , in caſe he ſhou d be 
deprived of them ; that 1s,not to cruciate him- 
ſelf with vain ſorrow and fruitleſs Diſcontent) 
but io take it quie:ly and contentedly, that 


Fuitune ha h redemanded what ſhe did not 


give, but only lend him, 


E- Vik 
Certainly, to thoſe, who account it an Evill 


to be deprived of theſe Externall Goods, It 


cannot but proveof grievous conſequence 
that Prxmeditation fthould encreaiethoſe E- 
vils which it might very much have diminiſhed 
at leaſt, if not wholly prevented. For by this 
they come to be diſcontented not only at pre. 
ſent infortunes, but alſo at ſuch as they appre- 
hend arelikely to befali them but perhaps may 
never befall them: and fo every Evill is trou- 
b.cſom,not oniy when it comes, but when it is 
only expe&ed, though it nev: r come. Doubr- 
lefle, 1: 18 moſt vain and foolith in a man, © run 
in o a voluntary miſcry; and he ihat doth ſo, 
| ſhal: alwaies be Diſcontented , either by re- 
ceiving , or thinking of Evill : for, who ſo 


alwaies thinks, that ſome Evillor Adverſity 
may befal. him ; this very thoughc doth prove 


an Eternail Eviiltohim. . 


T _ VHLI. And 
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VIIE. | 
Aud, as for the Wiſe man, in caſe it happen; 
that by being long accuſtomed to the poſletit- 
on and uſe of the Goods of Fortune, he hath 
not totally expunged out of his Mind that O- 
pinion, that they are reall Goods, and wholly 
his own; and ſo ſomelittle of Fortune: inter. 
vene, and give him a blow , that may put him 
ro ſome ſmall Regret and Diſcontent : in this 
caſe, he is for the Alleviation of that his Diſ- 


_ content, to haverecourſe to thoſe two things 


formerly preſcribed by us, as the moſt porent 
remedies for the mitigation of Pain in the bo- 
dy 3 iz. Avocation of his thoughts from his 
loſle and the Cauſes of it ; and Revocation of 
them to thoſethings, which he knows to be 
Gratefull and Pleaſant to his Mind. 


IX- 
For, the Mind, of a Wiſe man is inſtructed 
to contorm to the Laws of Reaſon, and pre- 


ciſely follow the conduct thereof 3 and Reaſon | 


forbids him to fix his cogitations upon thoſe ' 
things, which may advance and foment his dif- 
content,&: by that means helps him to abſtra&_ 
h1s thoughts from all regret, and convert them 


,upon Goods either to come , or formerly en- 


joyed, and eſpecially ſuch as he hath frequent- 
ly found tobe delightful, 


XR And, 
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And, what though ſad and importune 
thoughts are apt frequently to recurres yer is he 
ſti]] to infiſtypon that Avocacion and Revo- 
cation of his Mind : becauſe the mind, by 
continuall Diverſion to . other objects, is, 
brought by lictle and little to wear out and de- 
face the Characters of ſorrow imprinted upon 


It by a misfortune; nor, indeed, doih Time 


conduce to the cure of Diſcontent, by any o - 
ther way , buc only by exhibiting various oc- 
caltons of Divertiſement , by which the mind 
being by degrees taken off from che Cauſe of 
its trouble, 1s brought at lengch to almoſt an 
abſolute forgetfullneſſe thereof. 


I COT — — 
— tt ——— 
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CHAP. XXV. 
Of Juſtice, 1n Generall, 


7T—Hus far of that part of Honeſty, which 

_ concerns Ones-ſelf : we arenow come to 

the other, that reiates a'fo to o.hers, and be- 
longs toa man as living ina Civill Society; and 
that is J«{t:c-.For moſt cer.ain it 1s, tha. Juſtice 
13as it were the. common Tye. or Ligament, 
which ho.ds men togcther 1n peace, and with- 
out which no Society can ſubſiſt; inſomuch 
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as it is aVirtwewhich gives to every one his Due, and 
provides that Injury be done #0 none. 


IT. 


What we have formerly ſaid , of the Foun- 
dation and Benefits of the other Virmnes, hi- 
cherto handled ; doth exactly correſpond alſo 


_ tothis Virtue : for as we havetanght, that 


Prudence, Temperance and Fortitude are in- 
ſeparably conjoyned to Pleaſure 3 ſo may wee 
affirm the very faine of Juſtice, which doth 
not only never caufe Harm to any man, but on 
the contrary, alwales preſerve and nouriſh 
ſomthing, that may calm and quiet the minds 
of men ; and this as wellby its own and Na- 
tures power, as by a conſtant Hope, that 
none {hail ever want any of thoſe things . 


which pure and depraved Nature can 
delire. | 2 


ITT. 


And, as Temerity, Luſt, and Cowardiſe do 
alwales excruciate the mind , and ſtirup trou- 
bles : ſo1s it impoſhble, thata mind, which 


lodgeth Injuſtice, ſhould at any time be quiet 


and at peace either with it ſelf, or others; be- 
cauſe though ſuch a mind ſhould attempt any 
unjuſt action, with the greateſt ſecrecy imagi- 
nable ; yet can it not perſwade it (elf, that the 
Injuſtice thereof ſhall never be brought to 
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ſogreat, as tobe walled in and fortifyed a- 
__ gainſtall revenge of their injuſtice, by their 


riches, honours, power, Fc. yet do they til! 
lye open to the revenge of an Evill Conſci- 
ence, which whiſpers them-in. the ear , every 


moment, that all thoſe folicitudes and pertur- 


| baticns, wherewith their minds areunceſſant- 


ly tormented, are inflicted upon them, by the 
Immortal] Gods, 'by way of puniſhment for 


their 1mprobuty. 


4 Va 


There 1s no man can propoſe to himſelf a 


Diminution of the troubles of life, by any un. 
juſt wayz but he muſt be ſure to fiad:them to 


be highly Encreafed and Aggravated by the 


remorſe of Conſcience , the penalties of the 


Laws, andthe Odium of all his fellow-Citi. 
zens. And yet notwithſtanding thereare Milli- 
ons of men,who never think they have enough 
of Riches, or Honours, or Power, or Luits, of 
Riotings, and the like exorbitant Cupidities ; 
which no wealth unjuſtiy gotten candiminith , 
but doth rather encreaſe and enflame : 'fo that 
ſuch men ſeem fitter to be Reſtrained by ſevere 
Laws, than to be inſtructed by the mild pre- 
cepts of Reaſon, - 


We: 
All ſound judicious men, therefore, & are by 
Right Reaſon invited to Juſtice Equity,Faith ; 


ant 
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and asfor Impotent perſons, and ſuch asin 
their Non- age, neither can unjuſt actions any 
way avall them , who canneither eaſily effect, 
what they endeavour, nor obtain cheir Ends, 
when they haye effeted it : and Riches are 
more convenient to Fortune , or Liberality of 
ingeny 3 which whoeveruſe, thereby procare 
to themſelves the Refpet and Good- will of 0- 
thers, and( what ismoſt conducible to quier 
living) render themſelves Dear and Be- 
loved ; eſpecially when there is no cauſe of of. 


fending. 


EU VI. 

For, thoſe Deſires that ariſe from ſimple Na- 
ture are eaſily latisfied : and all others, that are 
derived from vain Opinions, arenot tobe o- 
beyed, but ſuppreſsed; becauſe they incite us 
to ihe fruition of nothing that 1s tru y Defide- 


' Table, and aiwales there 1s more of Deiriment 


accrewing from the injury 1ts ſelf, than there is 
of Emo!ument or advantage'from thoſe things, 
that are gotten by that injury. 


VII. 


Neverrheleſſe, no man can ſay rightly, that 
Juſticejs a Virtue to be wi hed for, embraced, 
and purſued, immediately for it ſelf ; bur me- 
diate y,or tor chegreat Pleaſure it brings with 
it, For, to be beloved by, and cobe Dear to 0- 
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others 1s vely Pleaſant 5 why £ only becauſe 
ir condiceth tothe greater Safety, Peace and 
Pleaſureof a mans life. This confidered , we 
infer, that Improbity 1s to be avoided, not 
only in reſpect of thoſe many and great exter- 
nall Incommodiues, which happen to Unjuſt 
perſons 3 but alſo, and much more, in reſpect of 
thoſe internall Difquiets and Perplexities of 
mind, which it alwaies cauſeth. 


VIII. 


Now", though theſe Conſiderations feem 
ſuftctent to rhe Endearment of this excellent 
Virtue, Juſtice; yet we are concerned toenlarge 
_ our Diſcourſe, partly touching &:eht : or what 
1s Juſt, that ſo we may come the better toun- 
derſtand the Original of Juſtice , among whom 
It 1s to be practiſed, and with what Adtanta- 
2es: and partly rouching ſome other Y:7tues,that 
arenearly allied to Juſtice, as Beneficence, Gra- 
tHinde, Prety, Obſervance, and F riendſhip. 
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CHap. XXVI. 


Of Right, or Juſt from whence Iuftice 1s 
named, 


_— ——__ _——_— mln OO  OO—_—_ _—_—_— 


N the firſt place, therefore, foraſmuch as it 15 
evident, that Juſtice is denominated from 
hence , that the R/ght of another man 1s con- 

- {ſerved 
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conſerved, or that what 1s K-#h. or /uft, 1s per- 
formed : it is worth our knowing what chat is, 


which ought to beaccounted Right or 


Jult. 
| IT. 
Since Juſtice was excogitated and inſtituted 


in order to the Common Good 3 neceſlary it is, 
that char Right or luſt, to which Juſtice hath 


reſpe&t , ſhould beſuch a certain Good, as may 


be in ( ommen to all and every ſing.e membe1 of 
the Society. And, becauſe every one, by the 
dire&ion of Naure, defires what 1s Good for 
H:mfſclf : it isalſfo neceſlary, that what is 
Right, or Juſt be ſomthing of Natures owne 
inſtitution, and ſo may be cailed Nacural, 


II. | 


Nor is it for nothing that we touch upon this 
that in a Society thac may be preſcribed for 
Right and Juſt, which 1s noi real.y Good for 
the Socicty : and fobeing not Naturall, or ac- 
cording tothe dictates of Nature, it cannot , 
but by abuſe, be reputed Right or Juſt; fince 
thac, which hath the true reaſon of Right or 
Juſt Na.urall, is fuch , as that it 1s not oniy 
preſcribed as Profitable and Good, butis alſo 
Real:y {o. 


IV. To 
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EY. - 


To ſpeak plainly and properly» 4 therefore 5 
Right or Juſt Naturall, is nothing elſe but 


Teſjera Utilitatis, the Symboll of Utility, propo- 


{ſedand agreed upon by the concurrent votes 
of all in the Society, to theend, that they may 


be kept from mutually harming each other. 


and that each one may live ſecurely; which as 
itisa Good, 1o doth every man, by the diredi- 
on of Nature, deſftreit. 


o - 
Here we take Profitable and Good, for the 
ſame thing; and judge that there are rwo Rea- 


ſons, that require the preſervation of Right : 


the one, that it may be Profitable, or reſpect the 
Common Urlity.z. e. the Common Security 3 
the other, that it be Preſcribedby the Common 
Conſent of the Society, for nothing 1s com- 
pleatly Juſt, but what the Society hath, by 
common Conſent, or common Pad, decreed 
to be obſerved and kept inviolate. 


YhÞ. 

And henceisir, that the name of Right or 
Tuſt is uſually given to each of theſe Two 3 
ſince not only what is profitable is ſaid to be 
Juſt, bur alſo the very Paction, or Agreement, 
or Preſcription of the Society z which 1s alſo 


V | called 
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called Law as being that, which expreſsly 


preſcribes to every ene what is Profitable or 
Jul. 


VII. 


Some there arc, we know. who conceive and 
affirm , tharall things , that can be ſaid to be 
Luſt, are ſo of their own proper and invariate 
Nature ; and that Lawes do not make them 
to be juſt, but only declare and preſcribe them 
tobe ſo, in reſpe&t of their own Nature : but 
truly the matter is farre otherwiſe, thecaſe in 


this point being as in moſt other things that are 


Uſeſall and Profitable, as in thoſe which con« 
cern Health,8& many others cf the like nature 3 
of which ſome may be benetficiall to one man, 
and hurtfull to another , and fo being often- 
times miſappiyed , they fail of the end propo- 


fed, as wt!lin common, as 1p private. 


VIII. 


And, certainly, ſince every thing is every 
where, alwates, and by al men , deprehended 
to be ſuch, as really it is in its own Nature; be- 
cauſe that Nature1sinvariate : we may juſtly 
demand ofthe Authors of that opinion > whe- 
ther or no ſuch things asare accounted juſt at 
tome times, in ſore places, by ſome men, are 
foatalltimes, in all places, and to all men ? 
Ought not ſuch to have obſerved , that many 
ot thoſe things, that are conſtituted by Laws , 

and 
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and ſo accounted Lawfull and Juſt ; aarenot ſo 
conſtituted, nor accounted among all Nations: 
but are partly negected as things Indifferent , 


by many 3 and partly rejected as Hurcfall, and 
condemned as abſolutely Unjuſt, by as many 


others? And are there not ſome , who accept. 


ſome things as Univerſally Profitable, hich 
really are rather univerſally Deſtructive; and 
accordingly embrace and enaqt them to be 
LIniverſally accommodate, in caſe they judge 
them to be Accommodate, and to promiſe 
ſome General] Emolument to that particular 
Society, in which they live ? 


IX. 
This duly conlidered, the moſt that can be 


ſaid,in favour of that Opinionzit enly this: that 


that is Univerſally Inſt, which 1s Profitable, or 
conform to the Notion of Right or Juſt, even 


now deſcribed : for, in ſpeciall, indeed, as Uti- 


lity is varied among various Nations, ſo alſo is 
Rightor Tuſtzſo as what may be accounted and 
really is Tuſt in reſpect of one Nation, may be 
LUnjuſt in reſpect of another. And, OF. 
if it be demanded, mhetber or no the ſame thing be 
Rightor Juſt among all men £ our anſwer mult be, 
that as tothe General], it isthe ſame , as being 
ſomwhat that is profitable in mutuall Society ; 


but as to particulars, it may comenot to be the 


ſame among all. men, particular Countries,and 


particular Cauſes in ſeverall Nations confide- 


red. m— 
V 2 X. And 
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RX, 


And ( that we may deduce a few obſeryati- 
ons from hence ) whatever is by Experience 
found to be Profitable to mutuall Society , or 
the Common paiticipation of ſuch things , as 
 arereputed Tuſt ; that,certainlyhath cruly and 
fully the nature of Tuſt, in caſe it beſuch, as 
that the Utility thereof may be extended to all: 
but, if any man ſhall determine and eſtabliſh 
ſuch a thing for Iuſt, and the ſame ſhall nor- 
withſtanding happen not to-be Profitable to 
matuall Society ; in that caſe, 1t doth not ful. 


fill the natureof Juſt. 
1» © 

Again, and though the Utility of that, which 
was accounted Tuſt , and ſo embraced, doth 
ſomecimes fail ; yet neverihelefſe, if therebe 
ſome Utility therein ſomtimes , ſo that it re- 
ſpond to the Notion , which wehavegiven of 
what 1s Tuſt 3 iris truly Tuſt, for that time : e- 
ſpecially with thoſe, wh» do not confottnd 
themſclves with vain loquacity, and look into 
Human Afﬀaiirs with the eye of more General 
obſervation. > 


X11. 
Finally, where, nonew Circumſtance of 


Affairs intervening, thoſe very things, that 
re 
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wereaccounted and decreed tobeluſt, con« 
cerning theaCtions of men, are found by expe- 
rience, not to be fully correſpondentor con- 
gruous to the Notion of Tuſt: there are they in 
no fort juſt, Bur, where, uponthe innoyation 
. orchange of affairs, thoſe things, which were 
tormerly decreed to be juſt, haveceaſed to be 
Profitable : there alſo do they ceaſe to be juſt ; 
becauſe, when they ceaſe to be Profitable to 
mutuall Society, they atthe ſame time ceaſe tro 
be congruous to the Notion of Iaſt, 


I 49 


CHAP. XXVII 
Of the Orrginall of Reght and Juſtice, 


773 Ut, that we may go much higher, and de- 
{| Irive Right or Tuſt from its firſt Fountain 
or Original; it appears that Right and Iuſtice 


areasanticnt as Societies of men. 


IE: _ 

For, in the Beginning or firſt age of the 
World, men lived wandering up and down, 
like wild Beaſts, and ſuffered many incom- 
' modities both from the fury of Wild Beaſts, 
and the inclemency ofthe Aer 5 till, Reaſon ad- 
viſing.them theunto, they convened and con- 
zoyned 
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joyned themſelves in certain Companies or So- 
ciettes , that fothey might the better provide 

againſt thoſe incommadiries » by Building 
atfotves Huts or Cottages, and furniſhing 
themſelves with other Defenſatives againſt the 
fury of Wild beafts, and againſt the injuries 
of weather. But,{in this ſtate every one being 
defirous to have his particular condition better 
than another, and ſtriving to makeit ſo; there 
aroſe various Contentions and Claſhings a- 


. mong them, about Food, Women, and other 


Commodities, which the ſtronger alwaies 


took from the weaker : untill at length they 


found , that they could not live ſecure and 
commodiouſly together ; unlefſe they made a 


Common Agreement, and entred into mutuall 


obligations not to do Harm or Injury eachto 
other ; and that in caſe any one did harme or 


1njure another, the reſt would puniſh him for 


ir accordingly. 


1. 
And this was the firſt Tye, or Bond of Socie- 


ty 3 whichzas it ſuppoſed, that every one might 


have ſomthing peculiar and Proper to him- 
ſelf, or that might be called his own, as being 
his eitherby primire uſurpation, or by gif, or 
by purchaſe, or by invention, or by acquilition 


* of his own induſtry , or otherwiſe : ſo did it 


provide, decree and enaCt,that the ſame ſhould 
continue entirely his Own, till he ſhould will- 
ingly and freely alienate his propriety " : 
| - 
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by diſpoſing of 1t to another. And this Bend , 


or Generall PaGion among ihem, was nothing | 


elſe but a Common Law, which all were e- 
qually bound to obſerve, and which did con- 
firmto every man a certain Right or Faculty of 
Uting and Di{poſing of whatever was his own , 


according as himſelf thought meet. Whereupon 


that very Law alſo came to be(as we formerly 
intimated)as it were the Common Right of the 
Society. 


IV. 


We need not commemorate, how the whole 
Soctety,by Comman Canſent, transferred their 
Power of Coercingor Puniſhing Delinquents , 
upon ſome few Wiſe and Good men ; or upon 
One ſingle perſon, who had the reputation of 
being the Wiſeſt andbeſt among them all. That 


which will be more pertinent and uſeful for us 


to obſerve; is this3 that in a Society thoſe only 
were accounted Juſt , or Fayourers and Main- 
tainers of Juſtice, who being content with their 
own Rights, didrotinvade the Rights of any 
other man, and ſo did injury tonone:and thoſe 
Unjuſt, or Doers of Injuſtice , who being not 
content with heir own Rights, did fly out and 
invade thoſe of others:and fodoing them harm 


either by rapine, or perſonal! violence, or fome 


other way, were the Authors of an Injury. 


V. And 
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And thus, truly, for ſome time , men lived 
Peaceably and Happily , and eſpecially under 
either many Wiſe and Good Governours, or 
one only Wiſe and Good Prince or King 3 who 
being wholly intentupon theconſervation of 
the publique Utility, made , and by the Con- 
ſent of the People; eſtabliſhed divers Laws, by 
_ which they might either prevent Diſſentions 
among the People, or, compoſe them, if any 
.did ariſe. But, (ſuch was the Corruption of 
mens manners) in proceſle of time 3 it came to_ 
paſſe, that the Government delapſed into the 
hands of Princes,or Kings that were not Good, 
but Vicious and Tyrannicall -: and they being 
either Depoled, or killed, the whole returned 
again upon the People, whoinſtantily deſtroy- 
ing each other, by reaſon of Tumults and the 
Factions of thoſe who affected ſuperiority and 
aſpired to Empire ;and being at length weary 
of living by force and hoſtllity, and exhauſted 
by Enmities and Diſſentions, they became wil- 
ling again to ſubmit to the Government of 
Magiſtrates,Princes,or Kings. Burt, having by ſad 
_expertience found, that the Wills and mandates 
of Princes had formerly paſſed for abſo'nte 
Laws 3 the People enter into certain Com pats, 
or Covenants with their Governonrs, abour 
_ thoſe Lawes, according to which they defired 
to 
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to be Governed : and thus they again brought 
themſelves under Laws, z. e. under ſtri& 
Rights, 7 


VI. 


But, not to deſcend to Latter times ; and that 
we may touch upon only that Chiet Head 3 
which regards the preſervation of mans Zyfe , 
( as the Deareſt of things ) whereof ſpeciall 
Gare was had from the beginning, that every 

. mans ſecurity might be eſtabliſhed by Com- 
mon Pactions and Laws : it appears that thoſe 
moſt Wiſe and Good Founders of Laws, fixing 
their eye of Providence upon the Society of. 

life, andtthoſethings, which men uſually do 
each to ether ; did not only declare that it was 
a wicked act and hainous Crime, to kill a man, 
but alſo decree that the Murderer ſhould be 
uniſhed with more than common Ignominy, 
and the loſſe of his Head. And to this they ſeem 
tohave been induced, partly by confidering 
the Conciliation of men among themſelves (of 
which we hinted ſomwhateven now )in reſpect 
whereof men ought not to be as forward to de- 
ſtroy an Animal of the ſame ſpecies with them- 
ſelves, as to deſtroy one of another ſpecies, 0- 
ver whoſe life they have a power granted them 
by Nature : and partly by the conſideration of 
this, that men ought to abhor,that from which 
© no emolument oradvantage toward the quiet 
and happy ſpending of their dates can accrew, 
buton the contrary, muſt be wholly deſtructive 
thereunto., X  VIEFor, 
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For, indeed, from the Beginning, to thoſe, 
whofully underſtood and attended to the U- 
tili.y of that Coultitution ; there was no need 
ofany other Cauſe or Reſpe, to make them 
contain themſclves from doing any act toward 
the Violation thereof : but, as for thoſe, who 
could nor ſufficiently comprehend of what 
high moment or Concern that Cauſe,the com- 
mon Urility, was ; theſe abſteined from com- 
mitting mutuall {]aughters, only upon the ac- 
count of Fear of thoſe ſharp Puniſhments, 
which the Laws, in that cafe made, threaten ro 
infli& upon thoſewho break them. And this 
we may. obſerve to be frequently Exemplified 
even in our own dayes. And, truly, whoſo 
well conſider , how great the Utility of ſuch a 
Conſtitution is ; they are ſufficientiy inſtructed 

_ and comparated to the conſtant obſervance 
the: eof, without any other finiſter reſpett: but; 
 ſuchas arenot capable of underſtanding that 
grand and fundamental} reſpe&, the Utiiy of 
it, do conform themſelves thereunto only out 
of Fear of thoſe Puniſhments, that the Lawes 
threaten them, and which were, by the more 
prudent ſort of men, invented and made a- 
gainft ſuch , as had no regard to the Uti.ity of 
the Conſtitution, the Major part ofthe-multi- 
tude admitting them as Legitimate, 


VIII. For 
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VIE. 


. 


For, at firſt, no one of thaſe Laws , which 
have been either in Writing,or by Tradition, 
derived tous ,and are to deſcend dqyn to our 
poſterity , did ſabfiſt or depend ypon 4- 


ny Forceor Vidlence whatſoever 3 but ( as we . 
tauch'c befqre ) upon the meer Conſent of the 
People thac uſed it. For, it was nor by ſtrength. 


of Body, or 1mperivu> ſway,but only Prudence 
of mind, whereby thoſe tranſcended the Vul- 
gar, who propoſed thoſe Laws to the ſuffrage 
of the People3 and this by inducing ſome men 
to conſider what would be profitable ( eſpeci- 


ally, when they did not before ſo well under- 


ſtand it, as they ought )and by terrifying others 
meerly with the greatneſle of the puniſhments 


ſcribed by the Lawes : becauſe even inour 
daies, it 1s Fear alone which contains Vulgar 
men withinthe bounds of their duty, and hin- 
ders them from committing any thing againſt 
elther the publick or private Commodity. 


X 2 TX. And 


annexed. Nor could they, indeed, make uſeof 
any other remedy for the Cure of the peoples 
Ignorance of the Ultility of thoſe Laws, than 
that of their own Fear of the Puniſhments pre- 
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| IX. 

And, aſſuredly,if all men could equally both 
underſtand, and bear in mind, whats truly 
Profitable ; they would need no Lawes at all, 
but would of their own accord beware of do- 


Ing ſuch things, as the Laws forbid , and do 
ſuch as the Laws preſcribe and injoin : ſince, 


only to know what is profitable, and what 
hurtfull, would be more than ſuffcient to in- 


_ ducethem to avoid this, and purſue that. Bur, 


as for thoſe, who do not diſcern what is Bene- 
ficiall, what Hurtfull ; doubtleſſe, the Commi- 
nation of Puniſhments againſtthem, is highly 
neceſſary : infomuch as the very Fear of the 
Puniſhment impendent doth cauſe them to 


fuppreſſe and bridle thoſe heats of their paſſi- 


ons, which inſtigate them tounjuſt ations ; 
and in a manner compeli.them, though againſt 
their Wills, to-do what 1s right and conſenta- 


neous to Reaſon. 


s 2 


Herenpon was it, that the Antient Law-ma- 


kers ordained, that even the Involuntary and 


meetly Caſuall ſlaughter ofa man , ſhould nor 


| befree from all Mulct , or puniſhment» Not 


that they mightnot, to ſuch as affeGed Volun- 
tary manſlaughter, give any occaſion of pre- 


"text or excuſe for what they thould do of ſet 


purpoſe in that kind : but that they might not 


4; not ro Have uſed ſufficient C-minn and 


. 
Lt 
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Diligence, as to that Difficult particular. Nor 
could this courſe but prove Beneficiall, for the 
ſame Cauſes, for which men were expreſly 
prohibited to kill eachother. So that conſjde- 
ring, that of thoſe ations of this kind that are 
done 1nvoluntarily , ſome happen to Human 
Nature from Cau les that could not be foreſeen, 
nor any wales prevented; and others again 
_ . happen meerly through our Negligence, want 

. of circumſpection, and incogitancy of the dan- 


ger imminent : therefore, that they might, as 


much as pofitble , prevent ournegligence and 
heedfulneſſe,that may conduce to the deſtru- 
(tion of our Neighbours 3 they provided, {that 
evenan involuntary ſlaughter of a man ſhould 
not paſſe altogether unpuniſhed, and by the ve- 
ry fear of that puiſhmentor Mulct, making 
men more heedfull and circumſpect, they moſt 


happily diminiſhed the Frequency of this: 


Crime of Homicide, 


Xl. 


Nay , We farther conceive, that even thoſe 
{laughtersof men which were permitted by 


the Law, were made lyable to thoſe accuſtom- 


ed Expiations by publique Luſtrations, for no 


| other cauſe but only his; that thoſe, who 


firſt introduced the uſeof thoſe ſolemn Expia- 
tions of Human blood, had it in their thoughts, 
to deterre men from involuntary ſlaughter, 
which was too too frequent, 


X I!, For. 
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For the Vulgar ſartofmen ſtood in need of 
ſomthing to reſtrain eyen their Heedleſsneſle 
that ſo they might be kept from doing, aut o 
raſhneſle, any action, that ſhould not conduce 
to the Pablique [Itility, ox Security which the 

 Antient Sages and firſt Law-makers well un- 
derſtanding, did not only decreeſeverePu-. 
niſhments, but-ſtrook alſo a certain grievous 
Fear into their Mings, the Reaſon of which 

' was not equally manifeſt ro common heads > 
with that ofthe puniſhments expreſſed :and this 

_ chiefly by declaring, that ſuch, who had killed 
a man , by what means or Accident foever , 
ſhould remain Impure and Polluted, till they 
had purged themſelves of that blood by folemn 


Luſtrations. 


XIII. 


For, the Brutall part of the Soul, or that 
wherein the Aﬀections and Paſſions have their 

_ reſidence , beingby wholſom Laws as it were 
new moulded & framed,came at length to that 
Manſuetude and Gentleneſſe, which now a- 
daies ſo much flouriſheth inthe World : thoſe 
Artsof Taming and Civilizing mens minds, 
which were from the beginning invented and 
practifed by thoſe Sages, who firſtruled the 


raſh multitude, being applyed as Soveraign 
and 
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and effecual] Remedies againſt the violence of 
their Wild and furious AﬀeGcions 5 of which 
this 1s one chief act among che reſt, that men 
hwy not indiſcriminacely deſtroy each 
O:her. 


——U AG we tf ama —_—_—— <a 


Crap. XXVIIL 
Between whom Right and Jaſtice is to be exerciſed, 


'F ns conſidered,it may with good 
_ reaſon be enquired of us, berweer whom af 
well Right & thetiolat-on of it which is Injury, as Jus 
ftice and what is oppoſed uno it, Inj = » oth pro 
perly conſift, or 1s to be found? and therefore we 
are to ſkateand explicate the matter, by a com- 
pariſon betwixt Men and other Animals. 


II. | 
As therefore; there 1s no Reaſon of Right or Omnia, que 


Injury , or Juft and Ur juſt, betwixt Animals MO. 
that could not make a Common Agreement 5 es, veivatum 
not to hurt, nor be hurt by mucuall invaſion : haves og 
fo neither is there between thoſe Nations which p6,7ji tir» 


either would not, or could not enter into a [T4 Amoxae] 
de .ioftinentis 


Common Pad and reciprocall Engagement , or 
not to hurt each other , or to ſuffer hurt each 


from other. 


III. For 
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For, Juſt or Right, the conſervation where- 
of is Juſtice, hath no being ar all, but in mutu- 
all Society,and ſo Juſtice 1s a Good of a Society, 
inſomuch as the effe&t of itis;that every lingle 
perſon of the Society may live in ſecurity, and 
voyd of that anxiety , which the continual 
Feare of harm |doth create. Whenceit evident- 
ly followes that whatever Animals, or whate- 
ver meneither cannot or wil not make an Aſlo. 
ciation among themſelves, upon the condition 
of mutuall ſafety, muſt want that Good, or be 
reciprocally obliged by no bond of Right or 
Juſtice, in oder to their living ſecurely : and 
ſo tothem there can remaine no other Reaſon 
of ſecurity, but only this, ro doe harme to 0- 
thers, that they be not harmed themſelves. 


IV. 

As, therefore, when one of thoſe Bruit Ani- 
mals, among which there hath paſt no ſuch A- 
greement or Paq,doth hurt another;though it 
may be ſaid that he doth harmeor hurt to the 
other, yet1t cannot be ſaid, that he doth an 


Injury to theother, becauſe he was not bound 
by any Right, Compa@, or Law, not to hurt 


him: exaCly ſo, if one man of that Nation, a« 


mong which 1s no Paction or Society , doth 
hurt another man 3 though it may be ſaid, that 


he 
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he doth hurt him , yet not that he is Injurious 
to him: or doth him an Injury, becauſe he was 
not obliged by any Compaq or Law, not to 
hurt him. | 


V. 


We hereſpeak of Bruit Animals, not as if 
there were any evenof thoſe, who. live in 
Heards or Companies, thatare capable of en- 
tring into Agreements or Padcts not to harme 
each other :. and ſo might be conceived to be 
Juſt, if they do not hurteach other, and Un- 
juſt, if they do : but only to the end, that from 
thence it may be the better underſtood', that 


even among Men Juſtice of it ſelf is nothing, 


inſomuch as it is found only in the mutuall So- 


cieties, accordingto the amplitude of every 
Country ,in which the Inhabitants may conve- 


niently euter into Agreements and Covenants 
of doingnor receiving wy hurt;ſince otherwiſe, 
and in a man conſidered as Solitary, orout of 
all Society, there can beno Juſtice avall; and 
what is Juſtice in one Society of men, may 
be, and frequently is, 1n refpe& of Contrary 
 Padions and Covenants, downright injuſtice in 


another. 


VI. 


But can Tuſtice intervene betwixt Men and any 
other «Animals> Certainly , zot. For, if men 


could make a Covenant with Bruit Animals, 
Y as 
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as they can with other men , that they ſhould 


not Kil], nor be indifcreetly Killed by them; 
then,indeed,might the Reafon of Juſt or Right 


be founded betwixt themand us, inſomuch as 


the end of that covenant would be the Security 
of both Parties:but, becauſe it is 1impoſlible, that 
Animals void of Reaſon ſhould be obliged by a 
Law common betwixt them and us, who are 
endowed with Reaſon; it muſt alfobe impoſſt- 
ble for us to obtein more aſſurance of Security 
from Animals, than from things Inanimat 3 fo 
that there isno other way for us ts ſecure our 
ſelves from Bruits , but only to execute that 
power of Deſtroying them , which Nature 
hath given us, 
VII 


And here, perhaps you'l ask us, by the way 5 


why 1s that we uſually Kill even ſuch eAutmals, as 


are weak and 1nnoxious, and ſo ought not to be fea- 
red? Whereto we anſwer, that moſt men de . 
{troy ſuch Animals, out of Intemperance and a 
certain Sayageneſle or Cruelty in their nature; 
as many do, out of [Immanity or Cruelty, com- 


mit outragesallo upon men living our of their 


Soclety , though there be no reaſon why they 
ſhould fear any harm from them. But, ſtill it 1s 
one thing, to offend againſt the rules of 7empe- 
rance, Or any of its ſubordinate Virtues, as So- 
briety, Lenity or Manſuerude,or(if you pleaſe) 
meer Humanity, or Coodnefſle of Nature: and 


anotherthing to violate 7uſice, which preſup- 


poſeth certain Laws and Pacts eſtabliſhed 


by mutuall Conſent and Obligation. VIII, 
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| Nor can 3t be truly ſaid(what ſome affirme ) 
that we havea power granted tous by Law, to 


_ deſtroy any ſuch Animals, as can beno way 
oftenſive or deſtructive to Man-kind : though, 
to {peak freely, there is ſcarce any kind of Li- 
ving Creatures: among all thoſe, which we 


have a power granced us todeltroy, but, being 


permitted to encreaſe to infinite multitudes, 
would prove pernicious to Mankind 3 howe- 
ver, being preſervedalive in Competent num- 
bers, they are many wales very uſefull to our 
_ lives. 

IX, 


T his may be exemplified in ſheep, Kine and 


Bulls, Horſes, &c. which being kept alive in a 


Competent number, afford as many neceſla- 
ries for life ; but, if they were let alone to mul- 
tiply. toexceſſive numbers , certainly they 
could not bur prove very hurttull, if not alto. 
gether deſtryQivetous ; and this partly in re- 


ſpect of their ſtrength, partly in reſpect of their | 


Conſuming or Devouring the fruits of the 
Earth, that ſhould ſerve for our ſubſiſtence ; 
And, for this very cauſe 1s 1t , that we arenot 
prohikitedto deſtroy ſuch Animals : and rea- 
ſon adviſerh us to preſerve ſo many of them a- 
live , as may be both uſefull ro us, and eaſily 
ruled by us, 
For. as to Lions, Bears, Wolves, and other 
| Y 2 Beaſts 
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Beaſts called W1ld (whether little or great)we 


cannot take ſuch a certain numberof them, as 
being preſerved may afford us any neceſlary 
reliet, or be of uſe to us in our hves; as we may 
of Kine, Sheep, Horſes and thereſt thar are call- 
ed Tame and Gentle Animals: and thence is it, 
that we endeavour wholly to exterminate 
and deſtroy thoſc3 & of theſe to cut off only fo 
many, as are Over & - x a competent ſtock. 
_ Hereupon ( that we may highly touch upon 
thatalſo ) we may conceive, that even among 
thoſe Nations > who make their choice of cer- 
tain ſorts of Animals for their food, the matter 
was determined and preſcribed by certain 
Laws, grounded upon Reaſons correſpondent 


to thoſe, we havenow given : and as for thoſe. 


Animals,that were not to be eaten ; there was 
reſpe& had to their Utility, and Inutility in o- 
ther other reſpetts, and for ſome reaton peculi- 
ar to each Country 3 to the Conſtitutions 
whereof there is no neceſlity for us to adhere 
who livenotin any of thoſe places, 
XII. 
Now from theſe Conſiderations we come to 


-underſtand , that from the very Beginning a 


Difference was put betwixt the Killing of Men 
and the Killing of all other Animals. For, as to 
other Animals , itis manifeſt, that no one of 
thoſe antient Sages, who have expreſly preſcri- 
bed what we ſhould , and what we ſhould not 
do,did forbid us to kill them: becauſe that U- 

| I tity b, 
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tility, which 1s perceived in reſpect of them , 
aroſe from a cuſtom of ating, contrary to that, 
which we have mentioned concerning men 3 


nor could it be, that men,living promiſcuouſlly 


among Beaſts, could preſerve themſelves in 
ſafety otherwile than by expelling, or deſtroy- 
ing them, . 
- XI1L. 

| But, as concerning Mankind 5 when among 
thoſe, wholived in the daies of old, there were 
ſome more Comely and Gracefull than the 
reſt (and likely enough it is that ſuch werethe 
Firſt Perfwaders of men to enter into Pact > for 
the Common ſatery) who remembring how 
_ they had ſomtimes abſteined from ſlaughter, in 
reſpectof that Utility, which concerned their 
ſafety 3 had alſo, when they were congregated 
_ into one Company,put others in mind of what 


had then hapned, when they lived promiſcuoul 


ly;that by abſteining from the ſlaughter of an 
Animal of their own ſpecies;they might defend 
| the Society of life, which is Generally the cauſe 
of his proper ſafety, to every ſingle perſon;and 
that it had been formerly profitable to go apart 
from the Society of other Animals, ormen 
' flocking together , that ſo they might not pro- 
voke or incenſe them, that were ready enough 


of themſelves to do harm : Hereupon, we lay, 


men came to reſtrain themſelves from laying 
hands upon an Animal of their own ſpecies, 
that came and offered himſelf into the Com- 
munion of things neceſſary to ſafety of lite. 

| XIV, But, 
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XIV. 

But, in proceſle of time , their Progenies 
pyng on each part,and Animals of diffe- 
rent ſpecies being depulſed and kept apart 
men began to make uſe of rheir Reaſon(where- 
as before that time,they had truſted altogether 
to Memory ) and to enter into Conſultation, 
about what was ty be done in order to their 
fafery , when they ſhould come togetherand 
conjoyn their habitations, For, they mainlyen- 
deavoured to coerce thoſe, who raſhly and un- 
pudently cut each others throats, and thereby 


made the muruall afiiltance, that men were a- 


ble to afford each other, dayly the weaker;and 
CR Teny becauſe thofe great incommodities, 
which had frequently fallen wpon their Prede- 


ceflors, 1n the like caſes, were utterly forgotten. 


Andearneſtly f:riving to bring matters to that 
good paſler, hey at length made and introduced 
thoſe very Laws and Conſtitutions, which con- 


tinuein all Cities and Nationseven tothis ve- 


ry day: the multitude of their own accord con- 
ſenting to them z foraſmuch as the Major part 
were already very ſenſible, how much greater 


Utility would from thence accrew unto them 


living in mutuall Society. In like manner, it 
conducethalſo to Common ſecurity, as to de. 
ſtroy whatever is pernicious:ſo alſo ro preſerve 
whatever is nſefu] totheextermination of what 


15 PErNICIOUs, 
RV. 


And thus is it profitablezrhat upon theſe con- 
| [1derations, 
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conſiderations, the {laughter of all other Ani- 
mals came to be permitted , and that of ez, 
expreſly prohibited, by the Law : but we have 
ſtay'd too long upon this argument. 


dt. = ſi_——— 
_— —— Ou OO ———— 


CHap.NXXIX. 
wub what v1 2 bt Jaſtace 1s to be exerciſed. 7 
JT being Certain, then, that Juſtice is founded 


upon the mutuall agreement, and Common 
Paction of men living in Society 3 it remains 
that every man , whether Native, or Stranger 


admitted, ought, from the time he hath given 


up his name to a Society, toaccount himſelf to 
be a Member of that Society, upon this Condi- 
tion, either expreſsly , or tacitly , that he hurt 
none of his Fellow Members, nor be hurt by 
any other. Wherefore , let him either ſtand to 
this Condition of the Common PaCtion ; or de- 
part out of the Society : becauſe he 1s not to be 
tollerated to live in the Society , upon any 0- 
ther Condition, but the very ſame,upon which 
he was incorporated into it, Whereupon it ne- 
ceſlarily follows, that ſince, by Nature, no man 


is willing either to receive harm from, or to do 


ham to another - therefore ought no man to do 


that toanother, which he would not another 


ſhould doto him. 
II. 
Thisconſidered, it may well be thought, that 
_ ” "= ane 
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the Laws of all Societies were made princi- 


_ pally, if not ſolely for the ſake of Wiſe men ;_ 


though not that Wiſe men ſhould not do un- 
juſtly by others : but that others ſhould not do 


unjuſtly by them 5 who are ſo well prepared 


alſo of thoſe, who not being content with ſ1m- 


and diſpoſed of themſelves,as to need no Laws 
to reſtrain them from doing harm to any man. 
For , they have preſcribed bounds to their 
Cupidities, and compoſed their deſires to the 
ſ1mple rules of Nature, which requires nothing 
that cannot be obteined but by wales of 1nju- 
ſtice - nor indeed, is there any of Natures Plea- 
ſures, that doth induce a man to do 1njury to 
another 3 bur that which doth induce him 
thereunto, muſt be ſome ſuch exorbitant Cu- 


pidity, as is created by vain and unbridled O- 


HI: 


__ For, Nature having( for example) in abun- 


dance produced Herbs, Corn, Fruits, forfood 
competent and uſefull ,. and Water for Drink 
pleaſant and wholſom ; it cannot be the plea- 


ſure of ſatisfying pure Hunger and Thirſt,that 


ſhould cauſe a man to robb, ſpoil , defraud or 
murder his neighbour, or do any of thofe In- 
juries to others, which men uſually do - butit 


muſt be the vain deſire of living more opu- 
lently, ſplendidly and wantonly, that ſo he 


may acquire wealth enough to diſcharge the 
expences of his Luxury. The ſame may beſaid 


ple 
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ple Cloaths, ſimple Houſes, ſimple Wives, Fc.and 
carried away by Ambition, Pride, Luſt and the 
like enormous paſltons, defire imfinitely more than 


what ſober and temperate Nature either wantsor 
knows how to uſe. 


IV. — 
Furthermore, ſeeing that the Wiſe man doth al! 
things for his own ſake, or with refle&tion upon 
hamſeif; nothing, certainly can more conduce to 
his own advantage , than ſtrifqly to celebrate and 
conſtantly uphold Juſtice. For, in giving to every 
one his Due, and harming no man 3 he, tothe moſt 
of his power, doth keep the Society whole and 
ſound, and conſequently preſerve himſelt in peace 
and ſafety: foraſmuch as he cannot be ſafe, when 
the peace of the Scciety 1s diſturbed and endange- 
_ red, nor doch he provokeany manto avengean in- 


Jury ſuffered at his hands ,- or fear any Mul& or 
puniſhment to be inflicqed upon him by publick 


decree 3 and ſo, being Conſcious to himſelfe 
of no Evill. by him done, he remains free from all 
Perturbations4 from which to befree; is the Chief. 


eſt of all the fruits of Juſtice , and while he reaps 


that, whatcan he do, .that ſhould more conduce 
to his own advantage. 
| "v 


Nor is there why you ſhould conceive, that He , 
who violates the Right of another, though ſecret- 


ly and without the Knowledge of any man,can live 
in the ſame ſecurity and freedom from Perturba - 
tion, as the Juſt man doth, becauſe as we faid a- 
fore ) hecannot aſſure himſelf, that his Injuſtice 


fs (hall 
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ſhall never bebrought to light ; for, (-1mes, though 
they may ve ſecret, yet can they never be fecuxez nor vob 


it avail an Offendor, to be concealed from others, nh1le he 
can never le concealed from humſelf. 


And, truly, though his offence be never ſo much 
concealed in the preſent yet isit very uncertain , 


whether or noit will remain ſo concealed till his 


death. For, firſt, there is a Kind of Jealouſie ad 
Suſpition that alwaies follows cloſe at the heels of 


 Improbity : and again;there have been many, who 


have detected themſelves, ſomein dreams, others 
in firs of Deliriums in Fevers,others in their Wine, 
others out of forgetfulneſle for the time. So that a 
Wicked man , though he may for a time deceive 
even the Gods and men( as they ſay) yet ought he 
not to be confident, that his Deceits ſhall alwates 
continue undiſcovered. 
VII. 

Upon theſe grounds, it is manifeſt, that notwith- 

{fanding Injuffice be not Evill abſolutely , or in it 


ſelf, becauſe , what is reputed Injuſt in one place, 


may be very Juſt,& Legal 1n another:yetneverthe- 
leſs it 1s alwaies an vil in reſpec of that fear which 
ariling from, & fomented by thehorror and ſtings 
of an evill Conſcience, createth a continuall ſu- 
ipe&t in him, that ſome time or other his unjuſt 
deeds may cometo rhe ears of the Avengers of Un- 


juſtice,and ſo he be called to a ſevere account for 


them. And ſo there 7s nothing that more conduceth, as to 


Security, ſo likewiſe toa quiet and pleaſant life, than to 
irve Innocently, 1,e, upon no occaſion to Vi- 


Olate 


olate the Common Covenant of Peace. 
E  , _ 
Wherefore,ſjnce the Juſt and Unjuſt have this 
Contrariety between them; that the Juſt of all 
men are moſt free from Perturbations, and the 
Unjuſt, of all men, moſt obnoxious to Pertur- 
bations - what can be more profitable than 
Iuſticeto thaſezwhat more hurtful than Injuſtice 
totheſe ? For, can Anguiſh of mind, Sollict- 
tudes, and continuall Fears be profitable to any 
mann 
L- © 
Tuſtice, therefore, being fo great aGood,and 
Injuſtice ſo great an Evill > let us alwaies em- 
brace the one, and abhor the other. And if at a-, (.,ipis x- 
ny time our mind ſeem to ſtagger , and incline picureis pre- 
_ toward Injuſticezler us think upon ſome Grave, <ipitur » ut in 
Wiſe and Gaod man , and ſuppoſing him to be Mw: wang 
alwaies preſent with us,and overlooking all our habeamus An- 
actions: that ſo we may donothing, which we —_— 
would not do,if he were reaily preſent. js REO 
bo | | :  * coluernt, 
Marc. Antonin [1b. de Seipſo, 12, Seft. 25. 


"© 

Hereby weſhal! not only avoid.the doing of 
any thing openly againſt Tuſtice, but alſo of of- 
tending 1n ſecret againſt the rules and principles 
of Honeſty. For, this Wiſe and Good man will 
|beto us inſtead of a Guardian or Tutor, whom 
becauſe we revere, we ſhall be afraid to offend. 
Following this Counſel! therefore, thus argue 
L'2 with 


pong 
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= _— with your ſelf;ifthis Reverend Perſon were pre- 
Contont "ſent, I would not do this : why therefore {hall I 


lane moniro 


li Pychagor do itin his abſence > He doubtleſſe, would check 
rico, 1. © me for doing this, becauſe it is Unjuſt: why 


| 7 therefore ſhall I not check my ſelf, and not do 


aan erm it> And ifyou do all things ſo, as if fome Reve- 


| - 40s read Perſon ſaw all you did ; you ſhall ſoon 


,” 


- cungos alios learn to do nothing amiſs : for, ifyou ſo fear ano- 
te Ge YC rher man, you wil quickly come to fear your ſelf, 


1, 


CHAP. XXX. 
Of Beneficence X Gratitude, Pzety, Obſertance. 


Z TAving done with the confideratis of Tuſtice, 
{| wecome to thoſe Virtues that are Coulin- 
Germans thereunto, as we formerly intimated;in 
 thateach of them alſo doth concern others di- 
rely, and our ſelves but by reflection : and 
though they be nor, as Tuſtice 1s, preſcribed by 
Laws and Covenants3- yet do they 1mporta 
certain obligation like that of Iuſtice, and char 

from Decorum, Office and Uſe- 

| IT. 

Of theſe, the firſt 1s Bezeficence-, or the doing 
of Good turns to ethers-; to which all are obli. 
oed, who areableeither by their aſſiſtance, or 
purſe, to help, ſuch as ſtand in need of their 


the. . 


help. Foraſmuch as if they refuſe to afford 


<< 
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theneedy their aſſiſtance, then do they inevi- _— acceptum 
: . | | -n tuuUt optimu 
tably incur the cenſure of being Barbarous, Cru- g 7, 


e]], Inhuman : and if to relieve their wants with un & Homi- 
num ille vir, 


their purſe, then cannot they eſcape the oppro- 

brious terms of Sordid, Tenacious, [{Avarictous new: ngnl 

perſons. Whereas, on thecontrary , if they quoticscung; 

afiſt chem in one kind 3 then ſhall they be repu- Sagan 

ted Benigne, Officious, Good natur'd: and if «ui, aur alias 

they relieve them in the other , preſently they /"8%,0pem 

are cryed up for Liberall, Munificent, Magniti- relpnndecis - 

cent, and Noble-minded perſons. So that hence nn ſupperere 

It appeals, that all men, who are able, in reſpect hari 

elther of Power or Eſtate; tO afliſt and relieve 0- quydq;nulla 

thers of the Society 3 are obliged thereunto, 0 RO 

( provided it extend not to Prodigence, or the K Ear TGes 

impairing of their own Fortunes ) upon the alis ſmere 

Conſideration oftheir own Good or Utility, £5; —_ 

2 | IE. ca;cem. — 
For, thoſe, who praQiſe this Virtue of Bene- 

ficence, thereby certainly procure to themlcives 

Reſpect, Good- will, and ( what very much con- 

duceth to their quiet living) a Dearneſle or ten- 

der Eſtimation from thoſe, upon whom they 

practiſe it: as, on the other fide, who negle& the 

exerciſe of ir, gain to themſelves the Diſceſ pect, 

Til-will , and; what very much conduceti to 

their troubleſom]iving ) the odium and Con» 

tempt of others. Take ſpecial! heed, therefore, 

that you do not omit to be Beneficent at leaſt in 

ſmall matters; that ſo you may not loſe the ad- 


vantage of being accounted ready to gratifie 0- 
therseven 1n Great: 
VI. Ic 


=—_ _— bis Morals. 


Tlvavy Tt yas not without good Conſideration wee 


If. TS . : | 
= . ns formerly ſaid, that /t was 70t only more Honourable, 


ow” 


rarch. 2. ad- but alſomere Deligh:tull, toGrue, than to recerve a 


vers Corten.  p,yefit £ becauſe, rhe Giver thereby makes him- 
ſelf Superior to the Receiver, and reaps moreo - 


Contoime 
plane eſt ſa- 


cre lliSe. o yerthe intereſt of Thanks 3 and nothing adferrs 
= an more joy to a man, than to be heartily thanked 
' Siva per for a favour. For, a Beneficent perſon 1s like a 


_ = NG Fountain3 to which if you but grant a Reaſona- 
magis ft 2 bleSoul, or Mind : what joy will it notbe 
rc, Qua *© poſſeſſed of , when it ſhall ſee how many ſpaci- 
2:22 ous Corn- fields and Paitures do flouriſh and e- 
ven ſmile again with plenty and verdure, and all 
by the Diffaſion of its ſtreams upon them? 
Vv. 


The ſecond is Gratitzae, to which every man 


1s reciprocally obliged , who receives a benefit 


at leaſt, unlefle he hath a mind to expoſe himſelf 
tocommon Hatred and the greateſt of ſhames. 


-For ingratitude is worthily hatefullin the eyes of 


all men ; becauſe ſeeing nothing can be more ac- 
cording to Nature , than to be propenſe to re- 
ceivea Good 3 it muſt be highly Contrary to 
_ Nature not to be propenſe to return the tribute 
of Thankfulneſle to the Author of that Good. 
TL 

Slum apt. Put ſeeing that no man ſtands more gratefully 

| um Sapi- | | 
encem ſcixe affected toward his BenefaCtors , than the Wile 
Gratiam, qua- man ; it may belawfull for us to aſſert, that it 
nee ig the Wiſe man only, who knows how to ful. 


mart Seneca, fill. and doth fulfill the duty.of Gratitude - be- 


Edift.Sh 


cauſe. 
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cauſe he alone ſtands ready, upon all occaſions , 
roexprelle his thankfulneſle to his Friends both 
preſent and abſent; yea , though they are ex- 
rinck. | 
-.- -» Wk. 

Others, indeed, many times pay the debt of 
thanks to theirpreſent friends,& this perhaps for 
their own farther ends, & to encite & encourage 
themto ſome new favour:but, how few are.there, 
who gratefully commemorate the beneficence 


and liberality of their abſent Benefactors 2 
Where ſhall we finde him, thathonours the me- 


mory of his deceaſed Patron? that doth not in 
his heart rejoyce, that his Benefactor is dead; as 
if death had cut off all the bonds of his Grati- 


tude, and cancelled all the obligations of his 


Good turns? that ſtudies all waies of Retribu- 
tion Kindneſle, Reſpect, and Aſſiſtance to the 
Wife, Children, Friends, Family , and Kindred 
of his Dead Reliever £2 Es 
VIII. 

The third 1s P:ety, the moſt facred ſpecies of 
Gratitude. This Vertue we are to exerciſe pri- 
marily toward our Parents, to whom we are 


more obliged,than to all the World beſide: for, 


we may owe our education , fortune, erudition, 


&c. to others; but to our Parents weoweeven 

our ſelves: and therefore if ingratitude to others 

be hatefull, that which is ſhewn to our Parents 

muſt certainly be moſt hatefull and deteſtable. 
IX. 


i 


ety 


We ſay, 7rimarilyto our Parents; becauſe Pi- | 
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ety is ſecondarily , and as it were upon conſe- 
quence, extended to our Kindred, and chiefly 
ro our Brothersand Siſters, ro whom we are ob- 
liged by the bond or Confanguinity,and the in- 
tervening intereſt of our Parents : ſo that we 
cannot {hew our ſelves diſreſpe&full and un-_ 
kinde to any of our blood, but we mult beat the 
ſame time, highly ungratefull tro our Parents, 
GrandeParents, and all che line of our Progeni- 
corsz who in the circle of their love and benevo- 
lence ,, comprehended all that were, and ſhould 
be derived from their loynes.. 

Tl x 

Nor is this Piety diſtinguiſhable from that 
Charity or Dearneſſe, we are to conceive, and 
conſtantly bear toward our Native Country , 
which comprehends our Parents and all our 
Kindred, and doth both receive us when we are 
born, and nouriſh and prote&t us afterward. 


Wherefore, as we are, by the relation of our 


blood obliged to bear Reſpect and Kindneſle 
toward thoſe of our Kindred ; ſoare we by the 
more Generall intereſt of our Country.obliged 
to reſpect and tender the good of all thoſe of our 
Socie:y ; but more eſpecially the Magiſtrates 
and Princes, or Monarch thereof , who by de- 
ſending our Country, and the Lawes of it in Ge. 
neral), conferrethis benefit upon us in particu- 
Jar; that under the prote&ion of their Care and 
Power, our Rights are ſo preſerved, as that we 


may live ſecurely and peaceably. 


XI. The 
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The fourth 12 Os{erwaxce, or that VeneraSon 
we owe to all perſons of Eminency, in any 
kind. And this affe&t ion af Awe and Reverence 
18 accompanied partly with Gratitude and Pic- 
ty 3 infomuch as we cannot any way better ex- 
preſſe the Gratetulneſſe of our minds,than by gi- 
ving due Veneratiun and Worſhip to our Bene- 
factors, Parents,Governors, Princes, and all men_ 
of Dignity and Power: and partly with Honcur 
. and Reſpect 3 inſomuch as it is the beſt teſtimo- 
ny wecan give of. our internall ſentiments of 
their deſervings, who excell in Age, Wiſdome, 
Learning, and eſpecially Virtue ; which is the 
molt Honourable of all Human Excellencies. 


AL. 
To this Obſervance belongs alſo that, which 
men cal! Rel:g:07 and Sanfity toward the Gods , 
whom we ate bound to Revere and Honour no 
_ otherwiſe than we are our Parents; yet, not in 
| reſpe& toany Good either received; or expe&ted 
at their hands; but ( as we formerly intimated) 
only in reſpect of the tranſcendent Excellency , 
Majeſty, and Supremacy of their Nature. Be- 
cauſe , whatever 18 Excellent deſerves a juſt 
Venerationz and no Excellencecan equall tha: 
of the Divine Nature, it being Immortal] and 
and moſt Blisfull. And thus, underſtanding that * Pun Pus 
the * Gods do neither create troub'es to them- 3, fl ” 
ſelves, nor give any occaſion of troubles to us ; _ GE 


we ſhall come to be truly Religious, 7; e, pioully | 1cees. 
Aa | and dimur: 
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_ aud holily to Revere and admire their moſt Ex- 


cellent Nature, without all Hope or Reward. 


——— —  — —— — Eee a ths i an 
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CHAP. XXXIl, 
Of Friendſhip. 
O the exerciſe of this Virtue ( the laſt of 


all thoſe, that retain to Tuſtice ) all are ob- 
liged, who Love, and are beloved again by the 


ſame perſons. And wel! may we make it the 


Crown of this our Diſcourſe upon the Virtues, 
or means to make life happy; when nothing that 
lies in the power of Wiſdom to obtcin , doth 
afford more Comfort, more Delight, than true 
Friendſhip : and the ſame Reaſon that confirms 
the mind not to fear any laſting oreternall Evill; 
dothallo aſſure, that during lite there 1s no San- 
Auary ſo ſafe, no protection ſo ſecure, as that of 
true Friendſhip , which together with that Se. 
curicy, doth adferr alfo very great pleafures, 
II. 

For, as Enmity, Hate, Envy, Delipite, aread- 
verſeto, and inconfiſtent with Pleaſures ; ſo are 
Friendſhips, and Amities not only the moſt 
faithful] Conſervers, but'/alſo the moſt effectuall 
and certain Cauſers of Pleaſures,and tbat as wel 
to ones Friend, as to one felf : inthat thereby 
men do not only enjoy the Good things of the 
preſent more fully 3 but are eretedand anima- 
ted with hope of ſuch as as are to ſucceed in the 


future. And, fince Solitude and want of Friends 
expolſeth. 
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 Expoſeih a man to dangers and ftears3 ceitainly 
It muſt be very highly rationall :n us, to procure 
Friendſhips, whereby the mind may be confirm- 
cd 1n the preſent, .and poſlſefled with lively 


hopes of enjolng very great Pleaſures in the fu- 


CUTE. 
HI. 

But, in the choice of our Friends, we are to be 
exceeding cautious and prudent:for, it concerns 
us to bee more circumſpe& with whom 
wee eate; than about what wee eate : 
To eat ones mat alone, and ſpend ones daies 
in Soli:nde ; indeed, 1s to live thelife of a Lion 
ora Woolf: and yet no Friend 1s better than 
ſuch a one; that is not as well pleaſant, as faith- 


full, ſo that his Converſation may be the beſt 


ſawce to our meat. Such a Friend, therefore, 1s 
ro be ſoughtfor , to whom nothing 1s morein 
eſteem, than Candor, Simplicity and Verityzand 
who is not moroſe, querulous and murmuring 
at all things,bu: full of Complacency, Alacrity , 
and pleaſant hopes, thar fo his converſation:may 
not ſowre; but ſweeten the occurrences of life. 
© IV. 
Friendſhip, we acknowledge , doth conlilt in, 


and 1s keptalive by the mutual] participation of 
Pleaſures, or Gooas 3 and yet we cannotadmit it 


to be therefore neceſlary , that betwixt friends 
there ſhonid bea Community of the Goods of 
Forcune : as that Philoſopher conceived, who 
was the Author of that ſaying, that amorg 
Friends all things are Common. And our Reaſon is, 

Aa 2 that 
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that Community of Eſtates implies mutuall 
diftidence or diſtruſt of each others Conſtancy, 
in cafe of Adverſity or Poverty on one part: and 
Diſtraſtis wholly inconſiitene with Friendſhip. 
T hey only are friends, who can wich full Confi- 
dence and freedom take and make uſe of ſo 
much of their friends Goods or Eſtate; as the ne- 


_ceflity of their preſent condition doth require; 


and this no otherwiſe , than as if it were abſo.. 
lutely their own , though each partly (till re- 
ſcrves a propriety in the full of his own Eſtate. 


T his, we are aſſured, will ſound ſtrangein the 
ears of the Vulgar ; but, what are the Common 
People tous, ſeeing ihat no Faith or Conſtan cy 
1s to be found in their Kindneſs and Friendſhips 
For, being wholly uncapable of any part of wiſ- 
dom, that might render their Converſation 
commendable and gratctull 5 andas uncapable 
of either under {tanding what 1s privately, what 
publickly profiable, or what's the aifference be- 
trwixt Good Manners and Bad : it ts impoſſible 
they ibould haveany 5entiments of the Goods 
of Amity and Friendſhip; and conſequently 
that they {hould in any meaſure fulfill the duties 
thereof. FL. 

VI. 

Weſpeak, therefore, of Wiſe men only, a- 
mong whom there 1s as it werea firm Covenant 
and League, not to love their Friends lefle than 


themſelves. Reaſon dicqating.that it may , and 


ſhould be ſo3 and Experience affuring that it 
frequently. 
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frequently hath been ſo. So that it is moſt evi- 
dent, as weil that ſuch a perfe& Conjunction- 
( you may call it Unioa ) may be madebetwixt 
Wiſe men 3 as thac nothing doth more conduce 
to the Quiet and Pleaſureof life; than ſuch a 
ConjunCion once made and conferved. 

3} 

For, as it 1s impoſlible for us | to conferve the 
{weetneſle and ſecurity of ourlives firm and 
laſting, without the influence of Friendſhip : fo 
151t equally impoſlible to conſerve Friendſhip 


firm and laſting , without that Cement of Lo-i 


ving our Friends, at the ſame rate, as we do our 


ſelves. This, therefore: and Pleaſure are the in-' 


ſeparable Adjuncts of Friendſhip : and who fo 
doth not hold ſo full a ſyaipathy with his 


Friend, asto rejoyceat his joy, and condole 
with him'1n his forrow ; doth: but pretend to 


thenoble title ofa Friend. 
VIII. 
Conſidering this, the Wiſe man will be ſure; 
to ſtand equally atte&ed toward himſelf , and 


his Friend 5 what labours and pains he under- 


oes for his own Security andPleaſures,theſame- 


. will he undergo for the Security and. Pleaſures 
of hls Friend : and as he rejoyceth to think, that 
he hach one , with whom he may fir, and to 


whom he may adminiſter 1n his ſicknefſe, whom 
he may viſit and affiſt in caſe of impriſonment, 
and whom be may relievein caſe of want3 ſo. 


will it rejoyce him to be confident that he hath 


one, who wili ſtick cloſe to him, in fickneſſe,im- 
_ priſonimens > 
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priſonment, want and all other Calamities. And 
not only this 5 but his love will be fo great to 
him , as to oblige him ro ſuffer the greateſt of 
torments, nay, if occalion be, even Death it ſelf 
for his Friends ſake. 
7 94 

We have known, Certainly ( and from our 
Fathers, in whoſe memories it was freſh ) hat 
many of thoſe Wiſe and Good men, who had 
the happineſſe of procuring co theme} ves tull 
Conhdence and Security in the Society of m<n, 
itving in one and the ſame opinon, and the ſe.t- 
ſame affections with themfelves3 have lived in 
a moſt pleaſant and mutually comfortable 
League of Friendſ{hip,and been conjoyned with 
lo abſolute a Neernelle each to other , as that 
they could heartily, and without the leaſt of re- 
iuctancy, wiſh to ſuffer death in the place of 
their friend deſtined to die. 


CONCLUSION. 


ND this is the ſum of all we had toſay, 
concerning ETHICKS or MOR ALS,which 
from the very beginning we aſleried to be the 
Nobleſt a nd moſt Uſetuil part of Philoſophy, 
We now; therefore, Conclude with this Admo- 


Aluontoyou, whoever you arethat aſpire to 


true Wiſdom (for, our Deſigne herein was to 
do a piece of acceptableſervice to all ſuch) tha: 
you both meditate upon , and earneſtly endea- 
vour to putin praiſe each one of thoſe many 
Rulesand Axioms of Prudence , that we ov 
ere 
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bere laid down: alluring your ſelf, that they are 
_ the very Elements or Fundamentals of the art of 
Living Honefriy or Virtuouſly, and ( upon con- 
tequence ) pcaceably and Happlly. 

Welay, to Meditate upon them night and 
day 3 and as well when you are alone, as when 
you are in company of ſome faithfull Friend , 
ſuch to whom you may ſafely and comfortably 
ſay: we are(:ndeed ) Alone: but ſomach the veiter , 
1nſomuch as we have the greatey opportunity of diſcourſe - 
ine things ſoncerely, and making the ftrifer inquiſuus 
071 for Truth: 1 ſpear not io many, but to you alones and 
and you ſpeak not to many vut to me alone, andthat's e- 
nough, ſince'we are an ample Theatre eacy touther, 

By this time, we preſume z you aretully con- 
vinced, that hers the only Brave and Happy man , 
who hath his mind poſleſied with true and cor- 
reſpondent 'Conceptions of the Nature of the 
Gods : who is at all times. prepared to bid death 
welcom, without theleaſt of Fear : who hath ſo 
reaſoned concerning the end of Nature, or the 
higheſt of Goods, as fully tounderſtand, that 
it may beattained with the greateſt facility 1ma- 
ginable : who ſtands confirmed , that whatever 
of Evill isto be endured by him , muſt, if Vehe- 
ment, be ſhort in duration 5 if not Vehement, ea- 
ſtein tolleration : whodathnot emaſculate and 
ſoften himſelf with the Childiſh apprehenſion of 
any ſuch thing as inevitable Neceſſity , or the 
vulgar belief of Fate ; but well underſtands;that 
he hath an abſolute Freedom of Wil}, in all his 
ations, and is not ſubject to the Controll at any 

influence, 
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influence, beſidesthat of his own Reaſon 3 and 
knows alſo. that nothing at all, or ( atmoſt) ve- 

ry little of Fortune canatany time intervene to. 

crolſe his deſignes, defeat his hopes , interrupt 

his Felicity : and, finally, who hath compoled all 

his Defiresto the ſober modell of Nature, and 

the Rules of Wiſdom , by us preſcribed in this 


{ma}! Treatiſe. 


 Sapiens uno And » alluredly, when You ſhall come to be 
- minor eſt losfch a Man as this 3 you fhallnever know a Per- 


ve. Horat.lib, ': : : : 
i. £117, x, furbation, day nor night , waking nor ſleeping 


_ Sapicnsille, (for, a well compoſed Mind keeps the fame 


plenus gaudio t 2 : . bn : 
Tilaris & 01, conſtant tenour of Serenity as well in fleep , as 


king : and unquiet Dreams are but the effects 


Cidus , incon- WA 


cuffus, com of Sollicitude and unquiet thoughts in the day ) 


Diits ex part = * = 
vivic. 4 -u;. and ſhall livelike ſome Diety among men. For, 


ſus: Hoc eſt that man hathſublimedbim{elf 10 a whole $ phear above 


lummum bo- ;þs mon condition of Mortality, who ſpends hts 


| num,quod f1 ac- 


__ cupas INCIPIS dazes 17 the poſſeſſion of Immortall Goods. 


Deorum ſocius 


elle, non ſuppiex. Seneca. EpiF. 21. ET 
Cum Dus vivendum. Hoc aurem facier,qul anumum exhibyerit Ita Juglircer aſffetum, 


_ ut rebus {bt deftinatis acquieſcat; faciatq; quzcungz; Genius ille voluerit; quem ſui 


particulam 4 ſe ayulam Jupiter cuique attribuer, prefidem ducerque cidem furu- 


_ Fum, Hic autem cyjuſque mens cft & ratio. Marc. An#onin. de ſeipſo 1b. 5. Sci, 27. 


FINIS. 
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